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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

The annual Conversazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
given by the President, Mr. C, B. VIGNOLEs, F.R.S., was held at the 
Society’s House, Great George-street, Westminster, on Tuesday, when 
models of machinery, &c., of a more than usually attractive character, 


were exhibited. Perhaps the most interesting exhibit to those con- 
nected with mining was the collection of patent picks, exhibited by 
Mr. E. Bainbridge, Stud. I.C.E., which, judging from the testimonials 
obtained from both mine owners and miners, have given great satis- 
faction, In the improved pick the blade is locked to the shaft in 
such a manner that it is almost impossible that it should loosen, yet 
it is so easily removable, when necessary, that there is scarcely any 
waste of time in replacing a blade when the points have become 
blunted. The new pick has a solid iron shaft-head, through which 
the blade passes, and the blade being furnished with a suitable in- 
dentation, which fits one side of the orifice of the shaft-head, is placed 
in position, and held there by a screw. As this screw simply keeps 
the shaft-head and blade in proper contact, there is no strain what- 
ever upon it, so that no fear need be entertained of its becoming 
fixed whilst the tool is in use. As to the portability, it is claimed 
that one shaft only being required for any number of blades the 
miner may desire, and that in a set of five or six he has not more 
than one-half the weight to carry which he has in the same number 
of old picks, This will be readily understood when it is considered 
that the whole weight of the eye is transferred in the new pick from 
the blade to the shaft-head, so that in providing himself with six 
blades he avoids the trouble of carrying five eyes, which, of course, 
form the heaviest portion of the old blade. Though light and port- 
able, the new are even stronger than the old picks; the head is both 
hard and tough, the shaft is protected by the head from all cutting 
by the coal and rock—the durability of the blades, of course, depends 
upon the quality of the steel of which they are made, 

It can scarcely be supposed that any ordinary work would produce 
the least effect upon the tightness of the blade (the head is perma- 
nently fixed to the ordinary shaft, and, therefore, cannot move), and 
no reasonable amount of prizing would be likely to change the angle 
of the shaft and blade. In addition to this, the pick is stated to 
have many practical advantages; thus, it is observed that the shaft 
need never go to the fire when the tool is dressed, thus avoiding the 
likelihood of shrinking or burning, and at the same time the blaek- 
smith can hammer every side of the point square with facility ; and 
it seems that the miner finds in practice that in working with the 
one shaft his hands and arms become so accustomed to its general 
feeling, that he is enabled to prosecute his work with much more 
ease and comfort than when he is changing one shaft for another, 
and finding a difference in weight, size, and elasticity. The pick is 
easy of adjustment, and a dull blade can be taken out and replaced 
by a fresh one in less than half-a-minute. The tool appears to be 
one which when generally known to miners will be very extensively 
adopted. 

Scarcely less important to miners is the magnetic locked safety- 
lamp of Mr. 8, P. Bidder, jun, Theinvention was referred to in con- 
nection with a previousconversazione of the Institution, and has since 
been largely introduced, but, as in the case of all new in tions, it 
has been found that there were trifling defects which required re- 
moval, The lamp and the lock remain unchanged, but as many 
raised objection to the trouble of attending to the battery, Mr, Bid- 
der has substituted a single powerful magnet, which is found to act 
even better than the old arrangement, as the lamp has simply to be 
placed on the end of the magnet without seeking for an exact spot, 
whilst the first cost is much less, each magnet costing about 47, The 
lamps are already largely used in Staffordshire, and Mr, Gilroy, of 
the Ince Hall Company, is about to use them exclusively in the new 
pit now in course of sinking. 

Amongst the exhibits connected with railways may be mentioned 
the method of permanent way, suggested by Mr, Alexander Macnair, 
of Westminster Chambers, which appears to be highly ingenious, al- 
though not likely to come into practical use, The rail is to be sup- 
ported on curved plates placed convex side downwards, the ends of 
the plates being rivetted to the rails, when of Vignoles section, and 
to angle-iron tie bars, It is stated that the invert plates have such 
a superficial area that they cannot sink into the ballast, but there is 
nothing to prevent them from being depressed at one end so long as 
the other end is free to rise. Hence the rail may be deflected at the 
point of support as well as at any other point, and the special fea- 
ture of the invert road is its elasticity, which is practically uniform. 
The inventor considers that with the ordinary cross sleeper road, in 
order to obtain uniformity it becomes necessary to use a tolerably 
heavy rail, and the uniformity is destroyed as the rail wearsout, But 
in the invert road the point of support must yield as well as any other 
point, and will do so in a greater or less degree, according to the 
strength of the rail. Thus a heavy rail will yield but slightly, either 
between supports or at the points of support, whereasa light rail will 
yield considerably in both cases, and uniformity of deflection, or, in 
other words, uniform elasticity, is preserved during the whole life of 
the rail, He considers, too, that to adopt the invert road to curves it 
would probably be necessary to manufacture a certain number of the 
rails of exceptional length,differing from the rest by (say) 2in.in24 ft. 
for ordinary lines, or 3 in. for lines with sharp curves, With these 
last the 4 ft. 8} in. gauge could be laid with practical accuracy round 
curves of any radius not less than 460 ft. It would be necessary to 
distinguish the rails of exceptional length by some mark at once 
permanent and easily recognised. Ifit were necessary also to widen 
the gauge on curves, some further provision would be required, pro- 
bably in the tie-bars, 

_ For the combined through buffer and draw-gear for railway roll- 
ing-stock, manufactured according to Mr, Kierzkowski’s patent, se- 
veral important advantages are claimed. As the name inplies, the 
buffers are made to serve as coupling connections also, both the for- 
ward and back buffer being connected with the same plate between 
two volute springs. Itis claimed that by this means the underframe 
is relieved of all buffing and drawing strains, which are received and 
transmitted solely by the buffer and draw-bars, which arrangement 
admits of a much lighter construction of vehicle, and in some cases 
the underframe may be almost entirely dispensed with. The new 
gear is so contrived that when the weight of a train is greater than 
the engine can start in one mass, the vehicles are picked up and 
started separately and consecutively, the draw-bar being temporarily 





relieved of the resistance of each as soon as it is in motion. The 
same facility for starting a heavy goods train is, therefore, secured 
by this means as by the ordinary system of slack couplings. The 
invention can be adapted to the underframes of existing stock, and 
can be worked with the double buffer stock, by means of a swivel 
cross beam provided with buffer heads. 

An improved direct-action continuous brake, the invention of Mr. 
Wm. Naylor, attracted much attention. A main lever is keyed on 
to the centre of a weigh-shaft, to which double-ended levers, con- 
nected with the brake blocks, are also keyed. These double-ended 
levers are joined by links of unequal length to the brake-block push 
rods, and there is another link to secure equal pressure on both wheels. 
There is a spiral spring, one end of which is attached to a stud on 
the main lever, the other being connected to a centre joint of toggle 
links. The top joint of the toggle links is coupled to a bracket, bolted 
on the carriage underframe, and the bottom joint coupled to the 
main lever. These links form the medium for communicating the 
power of the spring to the main lever, and at the same time act as 
compensation levers, by assuming a greater angle when the spring 
loses its tension by the descent of the main lever. Two pulleys are 
attached to the carriage frames, and one to the main lever, a con- 
tinuous chain passing over the former pulleys and under the latter. 
The chain being made fast at one end of the train, and hauled taut 
at the other, the main levers are raised into a horizontal position, 
and the brake-blocks removed from the wheels, By slackening the 
chain the whole of the brakes apply themselves almost instantane- 
ously, or each one, or any number of them, can be applied separately, 
and as slowly as may be required. Amongst the advantages claimed 
for the invention are its great importance in preventing collisions ; 
that in the event of the train separating the whole of the brakes are 
instantly applied ; that the failure of one brake does not in any way 
interfere with the efficiency of the remainder ; that it can be fitted with 
equal facility to both long or short buffer stock; that carriages can be 
readily attached or detached. Trains for main lines can be fitted up 
with these brakes in sections, and be detached at junctions without 
delay, each section being perfectly independent of the others, that 
the number of parts are few and very simple, and consequently not 
likely to get out of order from rough usage ; that the cost of main- 
tenance and repairs would be very trifling ; that an enormous sav- 
ing will be effected in the wear of tyres and permanent way, owing 
to the wheels not skiding ; and that with existing stock fitted with 
brakes many of the old parts of the brake work can be utilised with 
advantage. It is recommended that the means of applying, and 
releasing the brakes should be under the control of the driver, and 
the inventor hes made special arrangements to this end. 

Another matter which appeared to occupy a prominent place in the 
exhibition was an apparatus for improving the means of supplying 
water, and especially for measuring water. Messrs. Stock Brothers 
and Taylor showed a very good service-box and water-waste pre- 
venter, which consists of a box constructed in two compartments, one 
above the other, with two valves; the upper one is closed before the 
valve in the lower department is opened, thus preventing a constant 
flow of water, but allowing a given.quantity of water to pass each 
time the apparatus is put in motion. The object of the invention is 
to prevent the waste of the water, to ensure a supply of it when 
wanted, and to secure it fresh and cool from the main, instead of its 
being allowed to stagnate in cisterns, By this means the objections 
to the present system, which permits the water to stand in the cistern 
for many days, and acquires organic impurities in abundance, are re- 
moved. As the price of the apparatus varies from one guinea to two 
guineas its price is not likely to prevent its adoption. The same ex- 
hibitors also show an improved form of tap. The water channel is 
closed by a conical valve with a suitable seat, the novelty consisting 
of the modeof opening the valve ; thisis effected by a cranked plug, 
which is connected with the valve by a suitablelever or rod. As the 
valve has to be opened against the force of the stream, be it water 
or steam, the valve, which is made of india-rubber, or similar ma- 
terial, is sure to be kept well on its seat. 

The Fluid Meter Company, of Cursitor-street, exhibited their im- 
proved meter, which has met with a large amount of approval from 
engineers, especially for the extremely small amount of impediment 
which it offers to the passage of the fluid. The meter is extremely 
simple, and is recommended as consisting of only one movable part, 
a circular disc, floating with perfect freedom on the liquid, so that 
there can be no possible friction. Itis furnished with a ring of 
thumb-holes underneath, and rests, when the meter is not in use, on a 
lower plate, in which inclined inlet holes are bored, through which 
the water cannot pass without raising this disc, and cannot raise it 
without its revolving, therefore in principle this meter is perfect. 
The two plates being in contact when the meter is at rest absolutely 
prevents the return of the fluid which has passed through it and been 
registered, The absence of friction ensures unlimited durability, its 
simplicity ensures cheapness, and the perfection of the principle on 
which it works ensures accurate results. ' 

Meters for measuring water were also exhibited by Messrs. Par- 
kinson and Co., of Cottage-lane, City-road. They calculated that a 
meter for 100 gallons per hour when the pressure is constantly on 
is large enough to supply most private houses, and, therefore, gene- 
rally supply them with a small cistern holding three or four gallons, 
so that the cisternful may, when required, be rapidly drawn off. 
The index to these meters is similar to that used with gas meters, 
and is, of course, read in the same manner. 

In connection with the supply of pure water for domestic purposes, 
special mention should be made of Haine’s patent lead-encased block- 
tin pipes, exhibited by Messrs. Navin and Co., of Barge-yard, Buck- 
lersbury. The pipes are manufactured upon the same principle as 
Bett’s capsules, the machinery, of course, being of greater strength, 
to permit of greater thicknesses of metal being dealt with. Thetwo 
pipes are made simultaneously, and the metals are so thoroughly 
united at their surfaces of contact that the junctions cannot be dis- 
turbed, except by the application of heat sufficient to fuse them. They 
are entirely unsusceptible to galvanic action, and, owing to the supe- 
rior density of the lead casing, its limit of extension before bursting 
is increased, and consequently its liability to burst from the action 
of frost is diminished. This, together with the superior cohesive 
strength of the tin, admits of a diminution of the thickness which 
would be required for an ordinary lead pipe to resist a given pres- 
sure, whereby the economy in the cost of its production is obtained. 
Originally there was some difficulty in making joints with these 
pipes without destroying the continuity of the interior surface of tin, 


but this Messrs. Navin have entirely removed by turning out the end 
of each pipe to form a flange, and then tightening the flanges toge- 
ther by a screw collar. 

The Steam-Power Meter and Continuous Indicator of Messrs. 
Ashton and Storey, to which reference was made in the Journal a 
few weeks since, was also exhibited ; it has the advantage over those 
previously in use that it not only measures the power developed dur- 
ing a single stroke of the engine with as great a degree of exactness 
as the best indicator hitherto in use, but also registers the result of 
the said measurement with as great a degree of exactness as it is 
measured, thus avoiding the errors arising in the operation of mea- 
suring and calculating the area of the ordinary diagram ; and what 
isof more consequence, this measurement and registration are effected 
with reference to each and every stroke of the engine. The im- 
proved indicator in effect measures or weighs the propelling force 
exerted on the piston of the steam-engine—taking into account the 
rarity of the vacuum when applied to a condensing engine, and mul- 
tiplies the said force by the speed of the piston, this process being 
influenced by the minutest changes in the pressure, due to the ex- 
pansion of the steam, or to other causes, and also by the slightest 
variations in the speed of the piston, thus effecting by self-acting 
means, and for each and every stroke, what has hitherto been a tedious 
process, even when applied only to one single stroke of the piston, 





DUDLEY AND MIDLAND GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of members was held at the Geological Museum, 
Dudley, on Tuesday, and amongst those present were several gentle- 
men of high repute as geologists, After a few remarks from the 
Chairman (the Rev. J. H. Thompson), Mr. Terry was called upon to 
read the report, of which the following is an abstract :— 

The committee in presenting the report for the past year congratulate the 
members on the general success of the society. Your committee have considered 
it advisable to recommend to the members analteration in the rules. The most 
important part is the substitution of a uniform rate of subscription of 10s, 6d. 
per annum, instead of 21s. and 5s.as formerly. They consider the interest of 
the society will be better promoted by throwing open the advantages to the 
whole of the members at the new rate of subscription, and chey feel sure that 
those of the Field Club members who take an interest in scientific pursuits will 
not object to the increase in subscription involved by this alteration. Your 
committee trust that the alteration will also tend to ensure a more numerous 
attendance at the winter meetings, when they further hope that members may 
be induced to assist the society by bringing forward scientific papers, especially 
bearing "pon the geology of the district, and thus enable your committee to issue 
reports of the transactions more regularly than they have done up to the pre- 
sent time. The report then stated that five field meetings had been held during 
the last season, and the following places had been visited—Brewood, Boscobel, 
Tongue, The Priory, Dudley, Wenlock Edge, Longwynd, and the Lickey Hills. 
The committee would specially direct the attention of the members to the ex- 
tension of the South Staffordshire coal field beyond its present known northern 
limits, to the late sinkings on the south-west border, and to the recent explora- 
tion on the Rowley Hills, as objects deserving special attention, and trust that 
some members will interest themselves in these undertakings, and give the be- 
nefit of the information they may obtain to the society and the sclentific world 

At the conclusion of the reading of the report Mr. MADELEY, the 
hon. secretary, read the statement of accounts, which showed that there was a 
balance in the hands of the treasurer on the last year’s accounts of 201. 7s. 1d., 
and that the amount of reserve fund In the bank was 811. 16s. 2d, The report, 
including the recommended alteration of the rules, and the balance-sheet, were 
approved and passed, 

Mr, HENRY JOHNSON then proposed, and Mr, BLAKEMORE seconded, 
a resolution, which was unanimously adopted, that the Karl of Dudley be patron 
of the society.——Prof. BECKETT moved, and Mr. DE LESSERT seconded, the 
election of Prof. Ramsey, F'.L.8., F.G.S., as president for the ensuing year, which 
was carried without dissent,——It was then resolved that the following gentle- 
men be elected vice-presidents :—Prof. Beckett, Major Fletcher, Messrs. B. Gib- 
bons, J. P. Baker, Rupert Kettle, W. Mathews, F. Smith Shenstone, EK. Fisher 
Smith, G. Taylor, and C. Twamley. Mr. E. Granger was re-elected treasurer, 
and Messrs. W. Madeley and H, Terry were elected hon. secs. It was afterwards 
resolved that the museum should be thrown open to the members of the Iron 
and Steel Institute on the occasion of their visit to Dudley in August next. A 
vote of thanks to Mr. W. Madeley, for his services as hon. secretary during the 
past year, was carried by acclamation. In the evening the members dined to- 
gether at the Dudley Arms Hotel. It wasdown on the programme, and in- 
tended, that a visit should be made to some interesting mining operations now 
in progress upon the Earl of Dudley’s estate, where a large quantity of formerly 
rejected mine is being worked by an improved method to great profit; but a 
drenching rain prevented the excursion. We have visited the place mentioned, 
and arein a position to give a description, which will, we think, prove interest- 
ing to our readers :— 

THE EARL OF DUDLEY’s SLOPES.—These are situated near the 
Dudley railway station, and are extremely interesting, as animproved 
method of winning the coalisin operation. The spot is also worthy 
of a visit from the geologist, as the coal here crops out at the sur- 
face, exhibiting peculiar phenomena, which tend to prove some well- 
known theories, By extraordinary convulsions the Silurian strata, 
in the neighbourhood of Dudley, has been thrown to the surface, and 
the town itself has for its foundation an eminence of this formation. The Silu- 
rian limestone, in fact, is worked close up to the principal part of the town, and 
in the grounds of the old castle are the celebrated caverns from whence the 
limestone has been excavated, which attract visitors from all partsof the world. 
This Silurian bank is in the centre of the South Staffordshire coal field, and all 
around it the coal measures crop out; and from the spot where they appear at 
the surface they suddenly deepen again, and extend on all sides, forming the 
field in which are to be found the vast collieries of the Black Country. To work 
coal on the crop, especially when the inclination is great, has always been a 
difficult matter ; so much so, in fact, that several hundred acres around Dudley 
have been left in an entire state, it being found impracticable, on account of the 
danger and expense, to work it from the shafts sunk in the deeper portion of the 
coal field. In some cases this coal has been gotten by what is called open work ; 
but here again, as the mine runs into the deep, the superincumbent mass of 
debris renders it impossible to work with profit. On the east side of the town 
of Dudley lies the Karl of Dudley's celebrated Coneygre Colliery, some portions 
of which are said to have been worked for upwards of 150 years ; but, although 
in operation for so long a period, a large area of coal remains ungotten on the 
crop, it having been found unadvisable, for reasons explained above, to work it 
from the old shafts. Had noimproved method of mining been devised this coal 
would have been of little or no value, as it could not have been worked to profit. 
Mr. KE. Fisher Smith, the principal agentof the Earl, by the advice of his con- 
sulting mine agent, Mr. Thomas Latham, has adopted a plan for recovering this 
mineral treasure. The first plant erected with this object Is styled “The Slopes,”’ 
and it was to this plant that the members of the Geological Society intended pay- 
ing a visit. The coal is here first bared at the surface, and is followed as it sud- 
denly slopes. A circular brick arching, about 20 yards in length, ts first made 
to keep up the thin layer of earth: but at the termination of this arch the coal 
has so deepened thas it is sufficient to carry on merely the ordinary gate-road, 
and this is continued on to the old workings, from whence the coal is worked back 
to the surface. Thereare two arches placed about 50 yards from each other, one 
used as an ingress and the otheras an outlet for the air, thus proper ventilation 
is secured. A small horizontal winding-engine is fixed parallel to the line of 
the two openings, and about 20 yards from it. Chains attached to the engine- 
drum pass over traversing rollers round elbow-pulleys, fixed opposite the mouths 
of the openings. The tubs, or skips, are coupled to the ends of the chains, and 
whilst the empty one is descending into the workings the one loaded with coal 
is being drawn from them out of the other opening. 

It will. be clearly understood from this description that the plant is a very 
simple and inexpensive one, and when we state that the charter is at a lower 
rate than that of any other colliery on his lordshp’s estate, the entire cost of 





obtaining the coal,it will be seen, is inconsiderable. Success having so far at- 
tended this first effort, it is the intention to work by the same plan an extent 
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of coal considerably over a mile in length, bordering on the town of Dudley 


and the castle grounds, Excavations for a new plant have been commenced at | warmest commendations from the me’ 
a short distance from the present one, and this spot would have been of great supported in discussion by several large bape: 

operation of the miners in this reform of t 
as the cost of production of coal in a mine exceeds the expense of a similar vein, 
the vein is practically exhausted, and he declared it would be a lasting disgrace 
to the profession if such a calamity should happen. The veins most valuable, 
from greater profit of production, were being worked now, and If the loss to the 
operators, the miner, and the country was one-half, as there is bundant evidence, 
the profession was bound to exert itself for a speedy and complete revolution in 
the mode of excavation. 


interest to the geologists, for in the cutting the termination of the coal is ex- 
posed. It finishes at some feet above its ordinary thickness, and completely 
turns upon itself in a curious and abrupt manner, giving the appearance of, 80 
to speak, having been jumped This spot thus gives further and stronger 
proof to the theory that the coal measures were deposited before the upheaval 
of the Silurian strata. On the day of the meeting the men had only started the 
gate-road, and were about 2 yards in,so that they could have been seen at work 
driving in the coal preparatory to the arch being put in. 





SOUTH MIDLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING, CIVIL, AND 
MECHANICAL BNGINEERS. 


The annual meeting of the members of this Institute was held on 

Monday, in the room of the society, at the Exchange, Wolverhamp- 

ton. Mr, J. P. Baker, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Mines for the dis- 

trict (President), was in the chair, supported by Mr, H. Beckett, F.G.8. 

(past President), Mr. J. Cope, F.G.S, (hon, sec.) ; Mr, E. Jones (Lilles- 

hall); Mr. T. Rose, Mr. T, Walker, Mr, James Slater, Mr. Hooper, 

(Mayor of Tamworth), Mr. Blakemore, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Turner, Mr. 

Wendell Underwood, and numerous others, In the transacting of 
some preliminary business the election of officers was proceeded with. The 
nomination had been made at a special meeting of the Institute, and the names 
of the eligible members printed upon the nomination paper, forwarded to all the 
members. Upon these papers the desire of the voter had to be expressed, and 
the papers folded up, and handed to the President, at the meeting. This was 
done and Messrs. E. Jones, Underwood, and Davis were nominated from the 
chair as scrutineers. The scrutineers on returning into the room with the 
voting papers, which os had originally received unopened from the hands of 
the President, announ that Mr. Baker had been unanimously re-elected Pre- 
sident, gave the names of the new council, and stated that there was no opposl- 
tion to the re-election of the hon, sec. and treasurer.—The President acknow- 
ledged the continued confidence of the Institute in him; expressed the great in- 
terest he took in the society, and promised that that interest should be in no way 
abated. He would do his best to enable the Institute to occupy a prominent 
position among its kindred societies throughout the country. Mr. Baker then 
desired that the old councll would remain in office for a little while longer, so 
that the affairs of the twelvemonth might be satisfactorily closed, and as it was 
impossible to do this at that meeting, he declared the proceedings adjourned,— 
When the President had been thanked for his services in the past year thirty- 
one of the members, who now number in all some 150, then dined together at the 
Star and Garter, where the President of the Institute was in the chair. The 
meeting represented many of the most earnest friends of the Institute, and the 
proceedings were of a class to stengthen their interest and zeal on the behalf of 
the society which was represented, 





SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE AND EAST WORCESTERSHIRE 
INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS, 


An ordinary monthly meeting of members was held on Monday, in 
the Dudley and Midland Geological Museum, Dudley, Mr. William 
Cooksey in the chair, The following gentlemen were also present: 
—Messrs, W. North, J. Checkley, D. Peacock, J. Hughes, G. Spruce, 
E. Greenway, W. Spruce, J. M. Fellows, G. Taylor, T, Latham, J, 
Rogers, J. Williams, W. Field, Oakes, Lindop, Davis, Meacham, Cal- 
lear, Bates, Hall, Ritsen, Henry Johnson (hon. secretary), Mr. Wm, 
Walton Evans, mining engineer, Bloxwich, was unanimously elected 
a member of the Institute. The hon. secretary referred to the coming visit of 
the Northern Iron and Steel Institute to that town and Birmingham, and 
asked the members present to decide upon the action to be taken. Mr. Jones, 
the secretary of the Middlesborough and Newcastle Institute, had written to 
him to say thit a large number of ironmasters and others would be in Bir- 
mingham on the Thursday, inspecting the works of that great town, and that 
a good yeep d would be open to the South Staffordshire and Kast Worces- 
tershire Institue to entertain the Northern Institute on that day. In his (the 
speaker's mind) no better arrangement could be made than an early breakfast 
in Dudley, and atour, including a visit to the celebrated Ramrod Colliery; to 
the Rowley Hil! and Cox’s Rough ; to Minton’s new pit to Mr. Latham’s pits, 
where the colu nnar basalt might be seen ; on the Rowley-road to the Withy- 
moor end of tue Birmingham Canal tunnel; and from thence by yacht and boat 
to Messrs, Dixon’s limestone pits at Dudley Port. 

The members expressed their opinion that the tour was an exeellent one, but 
too much forthe time, It had been stated that the grand banquet was to be 
held in Birmingham on the Thursday, at four o’clock, and, therefore, the work 
could not be done, The Vice-President (Mr. Checkley) proposed that the 
Northern Institute should be invited to spend the whole of Friday with the 
Institute, instead of a part of Thursday. After along discussion, in which a 
modification of the tour was suggested, the bers unanimously agreed that 
an invitation should be given to the North of England engineers, and that the 
whole of the arrangements should be left with the council of the Institute, it 
being understood that the hon. secretary should communicate with Mr. Jones 
and Mr, Bunning, the secretaries of the kindred societies in the North.—The 
Hon. Secretary reported that he had forwarded to Mr. Pease the Bill as to the 
Mines Regulation, and had put on the margin the points raised at the last meet- 
ing, but he had received no answer.—After a description of the various objects 
of interest to mining engineers at Wigan, in the Scotch coal fields, and in South 
Wales, the members determined to pay a visit to the latter district in July next, 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS, 


A convention of some of the leading scientists, engineers, and mine- 
ralogists of the country was held at Wilkesbarre, Pa., during three 
days of last week, for the purpose of forming a permanent organisa- 
tion under the above title. The necessity of such an association is 
clearly apparent, Whether we consider the vast sums of money ex- 
travagantly and improvidently expended in the development of the 
precious metals, principally from ignorance, or the danger to life 
and expense from losses in ill-ventilated or imperfectly conducted 
coal mines, the waste and leakage in metallurgical processes, or the 
improvidence in the management of our iron and steel industries, the 
result is still the same, demanding the earnest practical teachings of 
such an association asaremedy. The convention at Wilkesbarre 
was thus the initiatory meeting of an organisation calculated to be 
of immense practical benefit to the industries which shall come within 
its scope. The proceedings of this body, as given to the public, will 
be followed with marked interest, and form a new topic for the ma- 
nufacturing and scientific press. 

The convention was organised on May 17 by the appointment of 
Mr, R, P, Rothwell as President, and United States Mining Commis- 
sioner Raymond assecretary, The President stated the objects of the 
convention to be as follows :—The great development of mines and metallurgical 
works in this country during the last few years, accompanied by the investment 
of enormous sums of money in the purchase of lands and the erection of im- 
—_ requires that advantage should be taken of the accumulated know- 

edge of engineers, superintendents, and experts in mastering the problems con- 
stantly presented for solution. Among these problems are the consideration of 
more economical systems of mining in our coal and metalliferous mines; im- 
proved methods of transportation both above and below the surface of the 
ground; unwatering and ventilating mines ; the mechanical preparation of coal 
and other minerals ; the various metallurgical proceses, and, in fact, every ques- 
tion tending to the attainment of the more economical production of the useful 
minerals and metals, and the greater safety and welfare of those employed in 
these industries, A committee reported a constitution and by-laws providing 
for three classes of members:—Members, who must be practical engineers ; 
yn | members, and associates, who must be interested in the profession. 
A council of eighteen is provided for, whose duties are defied at length. The 
first paper before the Institute was read by Commissioner Raymond, and was 
an exhaustive essay upon the researches of Science into Mining and its kindred 
fudustries, Letters from prominent scientists, such as Gen. Pleasant, Profs, 
Silliman and Prim, of Easton ; Drowne, Maynard, and Nason, of Troy ; Eggle- 
ston and Joy, of Columbia College; Blake, of Washington and others were read, 
expressing their deep appreciation of the importance of the movement, and 
their hearty co-operation hereafter. The members of the institute visited and 
examined the various methods of cutting coal and iron manufacture at the 
collieries and works of the Wilkesbarre Coal and Iron Company, by invitation 
of Mr. Parrish, the President of thatcompany, This comprised the proceedings 
of the first day's session. On the secoud day it was found the attendance was 
nearly doubled by the arrival of new delegates. The programme for this day 
having been arranged for excursions, no meeting was held until evening, At 
the invitation of the operators, the Institute visited the mines of Messrs, Mercur 
and Swoyer, at Pleasant Valley,a mining village of marvellously rapid growth. 
Twenty months ago but two or three small dwellings were to be found on this 
site. Now fully 2000 people find comfortable homes in the small cottages of the 
miners and laborers engaged in the preparation of coal, Churches, school houses 
and a fair proportion of the industrial pursuits of our modern villages are to be 
found, all flourishing. No suspension of labour occnrred here, Mr. Swoyer and 
his miners having arranged on satisfactory terms at the outset, and his works 
amy a satisfactory contrast to the general idleness during the strike. At 
he evening session of the convention the permanent organisation of the Insti- 
tute was concluded by the election of officers as follows :—President, David 
Thomas, Catasauqua, Pa.; Vice Presidents, R. W. Raymond, New York; B. B. 


Coyes, Dufton, Pa. ; W. R. Symons, Pottsville; W. P. Blake, Washington, D.C. ; 
, Managers, R. P. Roth- 
M’ Nair, Hazleton, Pa.; G. W. Maynard, Troy ; Raphael 


J. F. Blandy, Philadelphia; J. H. Swoyer, Wilkesbarre. 
well, Wilkesbarre ; T. 5. 
Pampelly, Cambridge, Mass, ; Thos, Pethereck, Scranton, Pa.; T. M. Williams 
Wilkesbarre ; Tho, Eggleston, jun., N. Y.; K. Gaujot, Pottsville; Fred. Prime, 


jun., Raston, Pa. Secretary, Martin Coryell, Wilkesbarre, Pa, Treasurer, J, Prior 


Williamson, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


An extract from a highly interesting paper on “‘ the Waste of Coal in the pro- 
His personal ex- 
ay mg and observations showed that from one-third to one-half the coal was 

eft in the mines as the mining progressed, and of what was raised to the surface 
and passed through the breaker from 25 to 40 per cent. went to the dirt heap. 
As a remedy for the first source of waste, he advised the use of cast fron pillars 
to support the roof of the mine, and, for the latter extravagance, the separation 


cess of preparing it for market’’ was read by R. P. Rothwell. 


ground to dust and pea coal, which is unsaleable, This paper received the 


Railroad, passed over the “* Switchback,” near the city. From the level of the 
river the party ascended the mountain for 1000 feet, and thence into the valley 
beyond, returning to the starting point by acircuitous route. Many geological 


various subjects. Thoseon “ Stamps ; their power, effect, an 
by Raymond, of N.Y., and one by Messrs. Hoftman, of Pottsville, on Ventilation, 
were received with attention, 
the mining engineers to the necessity of more earnest work on this line, especially 
since the Avondale calamity, some twenty months ago, f 
Legislature, requiring burdensome expenses and provisions for safer ventilation, 
is regarded as both too costly and not sufficiently protective. Any improve- 
ment upon the lawful mode of ventilation will be accepted as a grand step for- 
ward by all engaged in the production of coal. 
of thanks to the various operators, superintendents, &c., by whom courtesies 
had been extended, and the transaction of routine business, the convention ad- 
journed.—Jron Age (U.8.) 


rs. Mr. Rothwell’s deductions were 
Mr. Raymond urged the co- 


6 unnecessary wasteof coal. Assoon 


On May 19 the Institute, at the invitation of the Lehigh and Susquehanna 


imens of interest were found. At the evening session, _ bed = on 
economical value,”’ 


he latter subject, particularly, has awakened 
The Act of the State 


After passing resolutions 








Original Gonyespondence, 
—__—>———_- 


THE NEW PROCESS OF IRON-SMELTING, 
THE FERRIE FURNACE, 


Srr,—A writer, signing himself by a cognomen peculiar to this 
part of the island—“ A No, 1 Ironmaster””—complains of a quotation 
extracted by me from a local print, in which the writer asks, inter 
alia, “ Have the Scotch ironmasters ever tried the high furnace with- 
out Mr, Ferrie’s coking process?” &c, The “writer” further asserts 
that “it is all nonsense ” to say that “close-mouthed furnaces ” will 
not do with “raw coal,” as “nearly all the Welsh furnaces are fed 
with raw coal... . similar in quality to Wishaw coal.” Now, in- 
stead of giving this extract (complained against) as a “quotation 
from one versant with the subject,” I simply gave it as the opinion 
of “some writers” who maintain that “the saving of coal [in the 
Ferrie furnace] is entirely the result of the greater height of the 
furnace,” and, instead of satisfying himself by showing that the ex- 
tract was all wrong so far as the Welsh furnaces are concerned, he 
asserts that it is all wrong so far as the Gartsherrie furnaces are 
concerned, As your Correspondent, I think I was entitled not only 
to quote all complimentary notices of the Ferrie furnace, but also 
all the adverse criticisms, in order that the superior utility of the 
Ferrie furnace might be the more irrefragably established. But, as 
“ No, 1 Ironmaster ” has been pleased to single out the “larger iron- 
works in Scotland” as affording an illustration of the fact that 
“the experience of the working of the 60 or 65 ft, furnaces has been 
that “no improvement in the economy of fuel, and no increase in 
the production of iron were thereby affected,” was he justified in 
concluding also that “ no improvement in the economy of fuel, and 
no increase in the production of iron” would be effected if the fur- 
naces were raised, not to 60 or 65 ft., but to 80 or 85 feet? Toraise 
the furnaces to 60 or 65 ft. was certainly greater than to 50 feet ; 
but it was, perhaps, not high enough to effect economy in the fuel 
used or an addition to the production of iron, and it was only when they 
were raised to 80 or 85 ft. that this was satisfactorily accomplished. 
Besides, it is worthy of notice that if the Ferrie furnace is all that 
“A No, 1 Ironmaster” asserts it to be—and I know of no reason for 
doubting his word—neither of the “larger ironworks ” have yet seen 
fit to practically approve of it by altering their furnaces so as to uti- 
lise its superior advantages. Especially is this the fact with regard 
to the Bairds and Merry and Cuninghame, neither of whom have— 
so far as I can learn—altered even “one” of their furnaces so as to 
take advantage of the Ferrie economies. This is surely significant, 
and supplies something like ground for supposing that these great 
and enterprising firms consider the Ferrie furnace still on trial, That 
the Ferrie furnace may prove a success is what your Correspondent 
most ardently desires, although he chooses to give both sides of the 
question, and when once its success is established all the adverse cri- 
ticism in the world will not for a moment retard either its progress 
or its triumph. 

“ A No, 1 Ironmaster” has been pleased to introduce a number of 
collateral matters into his letter, to which your Correspondent does 
not think it necessary to refer, but hopes he will be willing to give 
“room and verge enough ” to all parties to state their minds freely 
and fully, “ without let or hindrance.” 

Your GLASGOW CORRESPONDENT, 





IRON-SMELTING—THE FERRIE FURNACE, 


§1R,—Since the advent of the Ferrie Furnace some of the Scotch 
newspapers have been flooded with articles of such a highly eulogis- 
tic—not to say puffing—nature as could hardly have been surpassed 
had a penny-a-liner been specially retained in its behalf, 
Amongst iron smelters a belief has long been afloat that Scotland 
had been particularly favoured in its excellent smelting coals that 
required no coking, and its rich and pure black and clayband iron- 
stones occurring in close proximity to these coals, a combination 
giving almost unrivalled facility in making pig-iron of a high class, 
This belief was strengthened by the fact that most of the Scotch iron- 
masters have amassed colossal fortunes, Although the Scotch iron- 
masters have further to seek for their ironstone than formerly, their 
iron-smelting advantages cannot be entirely gone if they have such 
ores to work as those which, according to Mr. Ferrie, are the run of 
ores at the Calderbank Works, The mixture there gives 56 per cent. 
of pig-iron, a richness that may be sighed for by the iron smelters of 
England and Wales, but few out of Cumberland even approach its 
attainment. Again, a belief has been abroad that the Cleveland 
ironmasters labour under a great disadvantage in their only avail- 
able coal being unfit for smelting purposes until it is coked, and their 
ores being poor and impure, the only redeeming point being the quan- 
tity of the latter, that the smelters of Cumberland have the disad- 
vantage of having to carry coke from Durham, and those of Wales 
have to use a decrepitating coal, giving much inconvenience in work- 
ing their furnaces, whilst in Staffordshire only do some such similar 
circumstances as those in Scotland exist, of good ironstones and good 
smelting coals in the same measures; and here even Scotland has 
hitherto been believed to have the advantage of ironstones much 
richer than those of Staffordshire. But it appears all these beliefs 
must be swept away, and we are required—at the bidding of the 
writers of these articles—to accept the new faith that Scotland, of all 
the iron-smelting world, has been most hardly dealt with by Nature. 
If a “ No.1 Ironmaster ” (what does the No, 1 mean?) is to be taken 
as the representative of the Scotch ironmaster, another widely ac- 
cepted belief must be got rid of, These gentlemen have long held 
the reputation of being particularly watchful of, and opposed to, 
aggression on the part of claimants of patent rights, as evidenced by 
the fierce litigation by which Neilson’s claims were opposed, but 
henceforth they must be regarded as meekly admitting all the ad- 
vantages claimed for the Ferrie retorts, and hastening to pay to the 
owners of the patent a large share of all the profits said to accrue 
from the re-arranged furnace, without enquiry as to whether these 
arise from the arrangements patented, or are wholly or in part due 
to alterations which cannot be included in any patent. 
“No, 1 Ironmaster” points out that there are different sizes of 
furnaces in Scotland, and asserts that the higher furnaces possess 
no advantages, But hisassertion is backed by no statistics as to the 
relative consumption of fuel in Scotch furnaces of different heights. 
I think none of the Gartsherrie furnaces have been reduced in height, 
and as the Gartsherrie Company are not reputed as being likely to 
carry on their operations to a disadvantage when they know of a 
better plan their adherence. to the high furnaces indicates at least 
their faith in them. The writer has a dim recollection of having 
seen Scotch furnaces in course of being raised far less than 20 years 
ago, and, in fact, will hazard the statement that all the high fur- 
naces at Gartsherrie have been raised within the last 20 years, not- 


In his advocacy of the Ferrie furnace, ‘‘ No, 1 Ironmaster” makes 
some statements of an astounding nature. 

1, The four columns of the Ferrie furnace give far less pressure than 
one column of the samearea, Perhaps some of your mechanical read- 
ers will be seriously disposed to question this, and, really, it does not 
require argument. Mr. Jas, Hunter’s evidence, by the way, although 
given to support the statement, does not bear on the point at all. 
Next, “No. 1 Ironmaster” takes “ Ironmaster,” of the Glasgow 
Herald, under his wing, and requests your correspondent to answer 
the queries of thelatter. Leaving him to deal,if he likes, with those 
queries, which were advanced with a naivete that no genuine Scotch 
ironmaster would be flattered by having assigned to him, I merely 
point out that “ No. 1 Ironmaster,” notwithstanding his indignation 
as to your correspondent’s “inadvertency, want of knowledge, or 
other less commendable feeling,” exhibits a woeful amount of igno- 
rance, or worse, of what is being done in England when he endorses 
‘Tronmaster’s” statement to the effect that 224 cwts, of coke is the 
“maximum quantity of smelting fuel which English makers have 
found it possible to use per ton of iron.” In the Cleveland dis- 
trict the ordinary proportion of coke is 22 to 23 cwts., but this is in 
smelting ores giving 40 to 42 per cent. of pig-iron, At Ferryhill, 
where the mixture goes up to about 50 per cent., “ Ironmaster ”’ surely 
knows that less than 20 cwts. coke per ton of pig is enough in the 
higher furnace, and in Cumberland, where alone the proportion of 
iron reaches that of the ores as Calderbank, only 18 ewts. of coke 
per ton of pig is used, and this in making “ Bessemer” pig. 
Further, “No. 1 Ironmaster’’ says “at one or two Welsh works 
raw coal only is used, but the iron made would not be considered 
pig-iron in the Scotch market.” Perhaps not; but “No, 1 Iron- 
master’ may not know that Mr. Menelaus said, on Mr, Ferrie’s late 
paper being read, that at Dowlais Bessemer pig is made with raw 
coal in close-mouthed furnaces ; and if “ No, 1 Ironmaster” push 
his enquiries a little further he will find at least one or two more Welsh 
works using raw coal not in mixture with coke, and that where coal 
and coke are used together the proportions are very nearly equal ; 
and also, that in the Wrexham district mentioned in the extract 
quoted by himself coal not “very dissimilar” to Wishaw coal is usedin 
close-mouthed furnaces. 

“No. 1 Ironmaster” closes his letter with a description of what 
would be the state of matters in an 83-ft. furnace working with raw 
coal, and without Mr, Ferrie’s retorts, Claiming, as he does, to take 
practical views, it is strange to find him indulging in such a descrip. 
tion, which is certainly neither practical nor theoretical; and on 
either basis he will find it difficult to prove that the gases “ would 
not be fit for combination, but would pass off as smoke.” If “No, 1 
Ironmaster” be worthy of the name he will not indulge in such fan- 
ciful speculation, but put the matter to actual test, and endeavour to 
find out how much of Mr. Ferrie’s saving of fuel is due to increased 
height, and how much io his retorts, The thing is easy enough with 
any furnace built on the Ferrie plan, and it would at least be desir- 
able before again going in to back up all the eulogy lavished on the 
new furnace. He would then have facts for illustration, and not be 
forced to adopt inaccuracies no less in number and magnitude, and 
far less excusable from his stand-point than those of the writers of 
mere newspaper articles. SMELTER, 


BOILERS OVER PUDDLING-FURNACES, 


S1z,—Can any of your readers inform me of the practical results 
as regards economy of attaching boilers to puddling-furnaces to ab- 
sorb the waste heat? Do the boilers cool the furnaces and chimney, 
and involve the consumption of more coal in the furnace than if no 
boiler were used ? D, G. R. MACPHERSON, 


THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS, 


$1r,—The importance of preserving the purity of our rivers has 
been so fully discussed, and so universally admitted, that it is un- 
necessary to offer any further argument on this point. The evidence 
taken before the Royal Commissioners has proved beyond any doubt 
that the increasing pollution of our rivers is most prejudicial to 
public health ; and it has also proved the great value of sewage 
water as a fertilising agent. 

The time has now arrived when this subject should be carefully 
and practically considered by the owners of property in our rapidly 
increasing mining districts, with a view to prevent the very serious 
visitations of cholera and other epidemics which have occurred here- 
tofore in this neighbourhood. I may instance the severe visitation 
of cholera which occurred only a short time since in the Rhondda 
Valley, undoubtedly originating in imperfect drainage and the use of 
impure water for domestic purposes, In the absence of a system of 
drainage in thickly inhabited districts, this state of things must year 
by year become more serious and aggravated as the population of the 
district increases. At the present time our rivers assume more the 
character of main sewers than channels for conveying the fine pure 
water which is gathered from the hilly parts of this country, 

The sides and beds of the thickly populated valleys through which 
the rivers run should be efficiently and thoroughly drained, and all 
the sewage waters diverted into a water-tight main sewer, constructed 
to convey the polluted waters into the agricultural districts to the 
south of the coal basin, where a profitable system of irrigation could 
be established on a very large area of comparatively poor and hungry 
land, The regular and gentle inclination of our valleys from the 
northern ridge of the hills down towards the sea presents great 
natural facilities for the construction of a complete perfect system 
of drainage, with stowage reservoirs for pure river water, which could 
be formed at various favourable Jocalities in the narrow parts of the 
valleys, by which means provision would be made against any scar- 
city of water which might occur during the dry seasons, 

In launching such a comprehensive scheme as that which I have 
suggested, a variety of interests will have to be dealt with, but the 
importance of preserving the health of the large population in our 
overcrowded mining districts should be paramount to every other 
consideration, The next point to be considered is the profit which 
may be expected from the disposal of the sewage waters, 

This subject has now for many years received considerable atten- 
tion, and the extraordinary results obtained at Edinburgh, Croydon, 
Warwick, Rugby, Rumford, Barking, and several other places, have 
been published, and fully discussed at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, and the Institution of Surveyors, in London, by some of the 
most practical engineers, surveyors, chemists, and agriculturalists of 
the day. Last year I visited several farms where sewage waters were 
applied, and where rye grass was cut the first week in every month, 
for seven months in the year, the average yield being from 7 to 7} 
tons per acre (weighed when cut), equal nearly to 50 tons per acre 
per annum ; but greater results than this have been obtained. Iam 
so convinced of the importance of this system and the benefits that 
will result to the farmer by the application of sewage water as manure, 
that I recommended Lord Tredegar to adopt it on a small scale on 
some land between Cardiff and the Rumney river, for the purpose of 
proving its value to his tenants, As the land has only been under 
my management since March last I am able to give but little infor- 
mation as to the results, beyond the fact that it was not until April 5 
I commenced turning the sewage water over the pasture land—which 
was at that time perfectly bare—and on May 9 I began cutting g¢ass, 
which was very thick, and averaged about 15 in. in height. The 
sewage water is pumped up by a small 4-in. centrifugal pump, at the 
rate of 450 gallons per minute, and distributed over the land by 
wooden carriers, In addition to about 10 acres of old pasture land 
(half of which will be so manured), there are 16 one-acre beds sown 
with various descriptions of cereal produce, from which I anticipate 
great results, Full particulars will be kept of the mode in which 
each plot of land is treated, together with the amount of produce 
obtained. The precipitation process called the A B C system I saw 
last year in full operation at Leamington. This has since been aban- 
doned, and the whole of the sewage water of that town is now taken 
by Lord Warwick, who pays an annual rent for it, and applies it to 
his lands in the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 

It may be assumed that the only way in which sewage water “a 
be profitably utilised is by conveying it direct on the land heen . 
will pass through a sufficient depth of soil in order to secure per a 
purification. The value of the water-logged district lying be “yn 
the Rumney river and Marshfield would be vastly improved by the 








withstanding the tone of superior knowledge with which “ No, 1 





of the various sizes of coal by screens as it comes from the mine, without passin 
it The theory is, that a large percentage of the coal if 
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Ironmaster”’ asserts the contrary. 
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mercially successful, if it could be accomplished without the erection 
of ameuies pumping machinery. I ascertained from a series of 
Jevels which were taken under my direction, that such a scheme could 
be carried out by gravitation ; but care would have to be taken to 
secure an ample supply of water during the summer months, At 
present that d trict suffers from an over supply of water during the 
winter, and from a scarcity of water in the summer, 

I have placed the facts in my possession before a gentleman who 
js one of the highest authorities in England on all subjects connected 
with drainage and the improvement of lands, and he quite coincided 
with me that the scheme is a valuable one, and deserved considera- 
tion. Believing such a scheme might be more successful if the sew- 
age waters of Cardiff could be obtained, I made an offer in February, 
1870, to the authorities of Cardiff to take a lease of the sewage waters 
of that district for 21 years on payment of an annual rent of 3002., 
provided I was enabled to carry out my scheme, which, from the 
yaried interests concerned, naturally required considerable time and 
consideration ; but my proposition was not favourably received by 
the Cardiff Town Council. I may also mention it has been proved 
beyond all doubt, not only by the evidence of those who have for 
years been engaged on farms where sewage waters have been con- 
stantly used, but also by the highest medical authorities, that the use 
of sewage water for agricultural purposes is not in the slightest 
degree injurious to health if properly and ag per —— 

i EXANDE .E, 
—e ae... the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


—_—_—— 


WATER SUPPLY TO THE METROPOLIS, 


§1z,—I calculate that two hundred million gallons of pure, whole- 
some soft water can be obtained daily from beneath London streets 
from the Lower Green Sand Strata, at a constant supply, and on 
high pressure, for London service, to three and a-quarter million per- 
sons daily at 60 gallons per head—such being certainly available and 
obtainable positively from 50 Artesian wells, to be sunk 2} miles 
square areal distances apart from each well, to the depth of 2000 ft. 
below the street levels, requiring no machinery for pumping or lift- 
ing four million gallons of water each day from each Artesian well, 
aa the natural syphon pressure will lift this constant supply of two 
hundred million gallons daily to an average height of 150 ft, above 
street levels, securing high-pressure to water-mains and hydrantstand- 
pipes, available night and day for fire prevention and check of fire 
outbreak. The cost of construction of 50 Artesian wells, at 20,000/, 
each, will be one million sterling. W. AUSTIN, C.E, 

106, Fenchurch-street, City, June 5. 


FORMATION OF THE EARTH—METALLIC DEPOSITS, &o, 


§1r,—You will, I hope, pardon my again drawing your attention, 
and grant the indulgence of a little space in your admirable and well 
sustained Journal to this subject, and allow me to repeat (in answer 
to Mr. O. L. Griesbach’s letter of June 3) that the general significa- 
tion of the “term ” physics is applied to the science of nature. Phy- 
sics stand apart from the mental sciences on the one hand, and from 
mathematics or the science of quantity on the other. In this coun- 
try the term physics thus becomes synonymous with natural philo- 
sophy, derived from the Greek word Phusis, signifying nature, em- 
bracing the whole universe. It may, therefore, be divided into two 
great heads—abstract physics and concrete physics, The former 
treats of mechanical philosophy ; the latter comprises descriptive 
philosophy (not “theology,” as stated in my last communication, 
which was a mistake that occurred in printing), including philoso- 
phical natural history, physical astronomy, concrete chemistry, both 
analytical and explanatory, geology, mineralogy, zoology, botany, 
magnetism, meteorology, &c, But in a more limited meaning or sense 
it signifies those sciences to which Mr, Griesbach refers, which treat 
of matter and the action of material substances upon each other ; 
it deals with matter in its integrant forms, and points out those pro- 
perties which belong to matter universally, and those laws the ope- 
ration of which is understood when we refer to matter: it teaches the 
general properties of matter, such as chemistry points out, for in- 
stance, and thus enables us to investigate and explain natural phe- 
nomena, as stated in my former communications, on the above- 
named subject. It enables us to trace effect from causes, and to ascer- 
tain those fixed laws by which all things are sustained, called the 
laws of nature. Chemistry teaches us the nature of the different 
substances, termed elements, composing the crust of the earth, to 
trace their mutual affinity to each other to effect new matter. The 
province of chemistry is to ascertain the nature of the different sub- 
stances of which the universe is composed. 

I fear, Sir, I am intruding too much upon your esteemed columns, 
and will, therefore, make my exit by saying, if Mr, Griesbach only 
waited a little while, and became acquainted with such asthe above 
remarks, for such I think is the definition of the term physics, the 
metallic gas and electric vapour might have been rendered ewriform, 
instead of being condensed into that which is not at present soclear, 

Grampound-road, Cornwall, JAMES HARRIS-JAMES, ME, 





THE LITHOFRACTEDOR., 


S1r,—In the Supplement to last week’s Journal we are favoured 
with two letters on this subject—one from “N.,” and the other from 
Krebbs and Co, There is evidently a great discrepancy about them 
as to the composition of lithofracteur. ‘“ N.” says it contains 75 per 
cent. of nitro-glycerine, the remainder consisting of gun-cotton, gun- 
powder, and infusorial earth of some kind, so that if 25 be divided 
by 3, and supposing those ingredients to be in equal proportion, there 
can be only a trifle of each, after all. On the other hand, Messrs, 
Krebbs and Co. speak of only a comparatively small quantity of nitro- 
glycerine being used, How are we to reconcile these statements, see- 
ing that nearly all the journals gave the same percentage of nitro- 
glycerine as “N.”—three-fourths of the whole? 

The reason there was no escape of nitrous fumes was probably due 
to the shots being made in the open, and water used for tamping ; 
but in close workings, and the holes tamped with earth, the result 
would, no doubt, be very different, It does not appear that the litho- 
fracteur is patented in this country, whatever it may be in Germany, 

June 6. AN INQUIRER, 


SELF-ACTING MINERAL DRESSING MACHINERY, 


Sir,—Having fortunately possessed myself of a good invention, I 
think it a duty to the mining world that the particulars should be 
made known—it is the result of applying the Patent Self-Acting 
Mineral Dressing Company’s machinery, as we have at this mine; 
and if you will kindly permit these few lines to appear in next week’s 
Journal it may be the means of saving many mines from failure, 
and possibly the re-starting of many others that have been aban- 
doned wholly through the want of such appliances to dress economi- 
cally, I shall merely describe what we are doing by the aid of this 
machinery, reserving my opinion, in order that the mining world may 
judge for themselves, We have a 40-feet diameter water-wheel, 
driving 30 in. diameter rollers crushing-mill, Our stuff, containing 
a high percentage of silver, requires to run through 265 holes in one 
square inch, Through that fine mesh we are passing 20 tons of stuff 
each 10 hours. This wheel also drives another crushing-mill, to re- 
duce the raggings into slimes, and all the dressing machinery is also 
driven by the same wheel. The stuff is put in the mill in the ordi- 
nary way, and when it passes through the rollers itenters a circular 
sieve, as stated above, 25 holes to the square inch, and what passes 
through that mesh runs into a series of circular sieves for classifica- 
tion, which divides the stuff into five different sizes, and runs into 
five different jiggers, each of which has three compartments, and from 
under these compartments we are getting the ore ready for market 

After this short description of the machinery, I now come to the 





point in view—that is, the daily cost of attending the machinery, | 


{n the first place, we pay a small boy 10d. per day f i 

stuff into the crushing-mill, which almost éutivers Ttaclt raat = 
second place, we pay a girl 11d. per day for taking the ore from the 
hutches into the bin, and these are all the labour and expenses con- 
nected with the dressing of our ore, which is the most difficult to 
dress of any I have seen in Wales, It does not matter whether the 


mill will crush 20, 30, 40, or 50 tons of stuff per day, as the machinery 
In conclusion, I 


can be made to deal with any quantity of stuff, 


may add that we are dealing with 120 tons of stuff per week, at a 
cost of 10s, 6d, Provided that the stuff would yield one-twentieth 
of ore, it would cost 1s, 9d. per ton for dressing. I need not say what 
it would cost by the old system—the mining public are well aware 
of that, Any gentleman or party of gentlemen wishing to see the 
machinery in operation will have the greatest welcome, and every 
facility to see for themselves at this mine. A. W. 
Great Darren Mines, June 5. 





STAMPING MACHINERY, 


Srr,—I think it occurs to many of your readers that some at least 
of those patented, so called, improved steam-stampers are ill adapted 
to the work required of them, if not monstrous absurdities. I need 
not particularise, but may say that more than one of the steam- 
stamps lately introduced are by no means equal to the very efficient 
machine sought to be superseded. I do not say that the old steam- 
stamps cannot be improved, being one of whose who believe it can 
be, but who at the same time think that most of the would-be im- 
provers have begun at the wrong end. Anyone conversant with the 
pulverisation of minerals must, in using stamping machinery, have 
often found greater difficulty in getting the full quantity of pul- 
verised ore through the grate after it had been reduced to the degree 
of fineness required than in reducing it to that state, hence the rate 
at which you can discharge the pulverised substance governs the 
quantity you can treat, because what is once reduced to fine powder, 
if not escaping through the grate immediately, falls back again under 
the stampers, impeding the efficiency of the succeeding blow. This 
also becomes at the second and every successive fall of the stamper 
more finely pulverised, thus increasing the quantity of slimes, or im- 
palpable powder, which is at all times the most difficult’ part of the 
pulverised ore to dress, andin which the greatest loss of valuable 
mineral is experienced. 

I have considered for some time past that a largely increased grate- 
way, or discharge, would be the greatest and best improvement which 
could possibly be introduced into the steam-stamps ; and many mining 
engineers of repute have shown, from the many efforts made to in- 
crease this, that they have held asimilaropinion, By far the greatest 
improvement in this way that has come under my notice is that lately 
introduced at Pedn-an-drea United Mines, and now at work there, 
where, by a very effective arrangement, the grateway has been more 
than doubled, and the proportion of stuff stamped, by the same power 
and number of stampers employed, increased in the same ratio, I 
think that if some of the gentlemen who really want to improve their 
stamping machinery would visit this they might avoid many abor- 
tive attempts at improvement, and, with precisely the same power 
now employed, the quantity of stuff stamped might be very greatly 
increased, I hope to give you a full and detailed description on an- 
other opportunity.— Redruth, June 8. A CIVIL ENGINEER, 





MINING IN CARDIGANSHIRE, 


S1r,—According to promise in my report of last week, I send you 
some remarks respecting the following mines, Beginning at the 
NANT-Y-Mooug, up the River Rheidol Valley, from the Ponterwyd 
bridge about four miles, the road has been much improved of late, 
and I have welked the distance. The mine lies immediately at the 
foot of the Plynlimmon mountain, from whence it is supplied with a 
sufficient stream of water throughout the year for any purpose. An 
engine-shaft has been started from surface, and is now down nearly 
9 fathoms, boiling with water. Six men are kept working in the 
shaft, two men landing water drawn by the water-wheel continually kept by 
12-hours men—so that the miners are not prevented continuing sinking. The 
lode in the bottom of shaft is about 3 feet wide, of very strong mineralised 
ground, chiefly mundic, spar, &c., also a most congenial killas for mineral bear- 
ing as can be seen in the country. All required here is depth to make, I should 
say,a good mine. There is also a north and south lode running through the 
sett, and within a few fathoms of the engine-shaft according to its run and dip 
west, and upon meeting with the junction of the two lodes at a depth of 20 fms. 
no doubt the results will be satisfactory. Further down the valley is another 
young mine, known as DINAS, working by means of an adit level gone into the 
hill from the side of the River Rheidol, increasing in backs every fathom driven. 
The lode here is a strong mixture of mundic, spar, and spots of lead ore; but 
nothing being done than the driving of the adit level, I cannot at the present 
time say much concerning it. Thecolour of the killas 1s a beautiful light-blue, 

We next come to the range of mines known as the PONTERWYD, 
the property of a single gentleman in London, Mr. Joseph Lamert. The part 
that is now being wrought upon is the Central Mine, adjoining the Clara, imme- 
diately to the east, close to the boundary. A shaft has n sunk from surface 
about 10 fathoms, and a level driven east on the course of the lode, which at 
this time is worth, I should say, fully 1% ton of lead ore to the fathom. Beau- 
tiful specimens are now on the surface for anyone to see, and the present end 
is improving. Capt. Lester was on the mine with me, and showed every atten- 
tion—in fact, every agent in all the mines mentioned and to be mentioned did 
all in their power to render me every assistance. 

CLARA, next in rotation, is immediately to the west of the last 
mentioned (Central Ponterwyd), and is being worked on the same lode, as well 
as other lodes they have independent of this mine south and north of the Cen- 
tral. The stuff now on surface being dressed coming from the back of the 30 fm. 
level, also from the 20 fm. level is very good, and must be an encouragement to 
their spirited agents, as well as to the bold speculating company. On thesouth 
lode a shaft is being sunk, which is now about 15 fathoms from surface—a very 
strong — lode; and about 200 fms. west of this shaft a level has 
been carried on be pe the course of the same lode, beginning from surface going 
into the hill, and every fathom driven increases the backs, which by-and-bye 
(perhaps for ages to come) may be the work of some fortunate agent to see them 
stope away for rich mineral, which may be found any moment, The company 
consider, the shaft being sunk 20 fms., starting a level west to come in under 
the present western level in the heart of rising ground, would leave a back (in- 
cluding the back of the western adit level) of at least 60 or 70 fathoms, Should 
the lode turn out as good as they are expecting it todo noone can say when 
the finishing stroke shall be given; and, by looking over the rich flat ground, 
generally admired by mining speculators, to the west of their engine-shaft, and 
of the extensive run of ground on the hill south and south-west, I consider they 
have a mining property surpassed by but fewin thecountry. It is a mine [ 
have been very anxious for the last twenty years to see worked, as it is nearly 
that time since [ first had it opened and worked by a London company, when I 
left in the year 1858 to go to the mining fields of the North. 

We will now go over the next mine to the north-west, yet an ad- 
joining sett and neighbour of Clara’s, the LLWYERNOG, which is about 62 fms, 
from surface. This level 1s being carried forth east to get into the rich bunch 
of lead which has been discovered in the50fm., level. This level has been driven 
further east into the hill than either level above or below ; consequently, their 
anticipations are doubtless great. The 52 fm. level is at the present quoted 
worth 1% ton of silver-lead ore to the fathom; but, judging from the stuff 
brought on the floors, one might say it must be worth double the quantity 
stated—splendid lumps of solid mineral more than small men like myself care 
for throwing about. Other bargains in the mine are not without their share of 
mineral, but as yet not got into the pie, so that ere long we may expect that 
“another Van’’ will be here heard shouted amongst our mountains in the Pon- 
terwyd district. The Liwyernog is immediately to the east of our next in ro- 
tation, known throughout the Principality as the POWELL UNITED. As I have 
to go again underground, I will leave reporting upon it and a few more of the 
principal mines down the valley until next week. 

Ponterwyd, Aberystwith, June 4. SAMPSON TREVETHAN, M.C.R, 


MINING IN WALES—ITS RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT, 


S1r,—Following in transitu an enumeration of those old mining 
sites in the Principality of Wales which will serve us by-and-bye as 
points in those centres whence have radiated modern sources of 
mineral wealth, studding, feeding, and flushing into strength the 
currents, varied and numerous, that confluently form inexhaustible 
tributaries to the deep, profound, and ever-expanding mining in- 
dustry of this country—to such indications in a topographical and 
mineralogical point of view it will be necessary to refer when the 


large number of young mines that have of late years sprung intoex- 
istence come under notice; and, therefore, starting now trom the locality 
glanced at in concluding my communication of last week, this hurried survey 
ushers to the record the old and some of those undertakings which may for the 
sake of euphony be denominated the medisval or semi-ancient mines in the sil- 
ver-lead district of Cardiganshire, Pwlirenard, Goginan, Bwich-Cwm Erfin 
(now known as Bwich Consols), Pengruigden, Caenant, Cwmsymlog, Cwm Erfin, 
Bronfloyd, Cwmsebon. Full 30 years ago the calculation of the capable yield of 
those mines in the aggregate would be under a very slight accession of scientific 
management 250,000 ozs. of silver per year, and annual returns of lead to the 
value of 70,0001. Their total produce up to that period was computed to have 
amounted to a yleld of lead representing in sterling value 1,500,0001.; and, tak- 
ing that of silver at 5,500,000 ozs.—a quantity quite within the range of opera- 
tions at the time specified—it figured at 1,000,0001. Even then these mines were 
at comparatively shallow workings. 

The Court Grange Mines, to the northward of the above named, were in this 
phase of my retrospect but partially, almost superficially, developed, yet then 
yielded 1000 ozs. of silver per month, with 3001, worth of lead, and paid in pro- 
fits to the adventurersover 10001. perannum. If description of the mining past 
were to stop here sufficient evidence would have been adduced of the extraor- 
dinary ore-bearing capabilities of Cardiganshire. But looking farther still 
afield undertakings once styled the ‘*‘ Welsh Potosi,’’ Esgair-fraith, with Ksgair- 
hir, and Allt-y-crib, arise before us, the gnomicsun-pictures of Welsh mining in 
other years, when some ef our venerables of the craft were but in the early 
spring of life. It so occurred that the managers of these just referred to esti- 
mated their returns at a still more remote period as capable of realising a pro- 





rogenitors of the house of Gogerddan, refused 75,0001. fora portion of the setts, ° 
ir-galed, Pennybank, nei eagerce oe and some other atventaren dotted the ra- 


gal 
dius of Sir Carbery’s so highly-estimated property in the course of years, and 
about a million and a half to two millions sterling may be jotted down as hav- 
ing represented within the narrow limits traced this section of the district. 

Talybont has, however, asserted its right to mineral distinction since then 
upon a large scale, Levelling hence the lens on other prominent points, Ma- 
chynileth groups her evidences of mineral richness—Old Dyfngwm, Craig-er-Erie 
(Eagle’s Rock), Esgair-galed, Rhoswyddol, &c. Further on, to tue eastern face 
of Plynlimmon, lie what might be termed the Llanidloes cluster, such as Peny- 
cleen, Bryntail, and others, which have placed considerable returns on the mar- 
ket records, but which, included in the circle of Craig-er-Erle, the whole may 
be credited with about 2,000,0002. of returns. In giving weight to such estimates, 
it must not be lost sight of that up to 20 years ago the appliances of mining iu 
Wales, except in one or two instances—Goginan and Logylas, and those wera 
very limi exceptions—exhibited but meagre science, and, consequently, the. 
most inadequate elements of efficiency. 

Even up to the present period the remark holds good that no portion of the 
United Kingdom is less indebted to capital, science, or public enterprise for the 
development of its metalliferous mining than Wales, Theadit system of explo- 
ration was that which the very nature of the country originally suggested. So 
far, its value has been right successfully proved, and now bears with distinction 
not only the flat of the experience of the long past, but that of modern times, 
Still, it has been made evident that those mines to the working of which im- 
proved machinery and scientific management have been fortunately applied 
stand at the highest point on the return roll. In former days, it is true, the 
system of adit driving pursued by Waller, in the instances of Allt-y-Orib, Goginan, 
Daren, Bronfloyd, and Cwm Erfin, produced an enormous amount in profits, but 
such successes do not show the Principality to be an exception to the rule that 
“in the mine’s depths is the miner’s prize.’’ It but impressively points the in- 
ference that while Wales—in its districts of Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire, 
Montgomeryshire, and so forth—offers the greatest natural mining facilities, 
thus ensuring the utmost economy in operating, and the best guarantees for 
quick and large returns at shallow levels. Did buat capital strengthen, as it 
should do, the power of labour by sufficiently promoting its mining enterprise, 
the balance thus accruing in favour of the moneyed classes whose means would 
be so employed could not be equalled by the profits of any other branch of in- 
dustry. However, [shall, with your permission, present in my next letter further 
proofs from Welsh minting of the sterling facts of this position. 

85, Gracechurch-street, London. J. P. ENDEAN, 


THE GOBBETT MINING COMPANY, 


Srr,—I understand that the Gobbett Tin Mining Company (Limited) 
remains open a few days longer for subscription ; and, as I am well 
informed as to the vicinity, and as to the metalliferous ground itself, 
Icrave your permission to address you on the subject, The com- 
pany is one well entitled to the confidence of the public, comprising 
on its board of directors men eminently qualified to direct a public 
company, one of them a director of the world-known Van; and all 
the London arrangements are such as to give every promise of suc- 
cess, The “take” is admirable. The royalty is only 1-18th; the 
rent is merged into the royalty. The position ison Dartmoor, famous for tts 
mineral wealth, more especially since Mr. Josiah Hitchins discovered the Devon 
Great Consols. The spot is in the vicinity of several important towns, to which 
there is facile conveyance, It is but three miles from Prince Town, not more 
than eight from Ashburton, and at the furthest only 12 miles from the consider- 
able town of Tavistock. The lease is for 20 years. f 

Dartmoor has a remote historic interest. Perhaps no part of England and 
Wales, at all events, remains so essentially Celtic; it is more so by much than 
Cornwall, although that fact is not generally recognised. The Ancient Britons 
were miners on ** the Moor,’’ and no doubt when the Jews, Britons, and Pha- 
niceans chaffered and trafficked in tin and Tyrian cloths at Marazion, and the 
metal was sent to Gaul, and through Gaul to the Mediterranean, Dartmoor tin 
and Dartmoor “ tinmen’’ took part in the proceedings. It is surprising what 
interest our archmologists and antiquarians will take in a dilapidated abbey or 
ivey-clad castle, but here, on the wild moor of Dartmouth, is scope for anti- 
quarian research, legend, and truth, bringing us back to times far more remote, 

When the Romans landed in Britain they were partly moved to the invasion 
by the reputation of the country for its metallic ores, spread long ages before 
by the Phoenecians and by the Greeks, who had so long and vainly watched 
them to discover the source of their treasures in tin—the beautiful metal so 
scarce, so prized by the ancients, and which entered so extensively into the de. 
corations of Solomon's Temple. It is surprising how men will dig and root 
upon any of the lines of Roman wall in or out of the metropolis, and take not 
the least notice of those remarkable Roman remains connected with mining ope- 
rations in Cardiganshire or at Dartmoor. There, however, the Romans were, 
and in their own brave, hard-working, persevering, indomitable way rooted 
out treasures of tin, leaving far richer and more extensive treasures fora more 
scientificand economical age to bring forth. Wherever these bold, rough, old 
Romans have left their mark in our mining regions there Is scientific work to 
do, and wealth to procure. Of course,in these days of geological certitude the 
character of a locality, or as they call it in the West of **a country,” is most 
important in determining whether it shall be made a sphereof operations, The 
geological characteristics of Dartmoor are too well known to require a disserta- 
tion upon them, which would, at all events, be out of place here. The shaft 
sunk on the spot is through quartzose granite of a highly crystalline character, 
indicative of the presence of tin ore. It is presumed that black tin will be found 
for a mile and a half on the course of the lode, 

Abouta mile anda half from the shaft another lode has been discovered within 
2 ft. of the surface, composed of sulphate of barytes, impregnated with what Is 
termed ‘diamond tin,’’ Infact the mine lies in the Dartmoor granite, cele- 
brated for its tin production for as long past as the time of the Prophet Hzekiel, 

There is no metal after *‘ the precious metals ’’ se likely to be profitable as tin, 
and, in fact, considering the proportion of yield to labour and capital expended, 
tin may often prove more remun?rative than gold or silver, So few are the 
fields of production now in the world, or, from the reports of geologists, likely 
to be discovered, and so rapidly are known fields being exhausted, that a tin 
mine is a source of almost boundless riches. At all events, there is no indus- 
trial speculation in which a capitalist may as safely invest, and with such sure 
prospects of adequate and even great returns. In a short time the Gobbett 
will be a great name among miners. This is the opinion of 

AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR TO THE JOURNAL. 


_——-- 


PRINCE OF WALES MINE, 


Sir,—In your report of this meeting, in last week’s Journal, I observe an in- 
accuracy, which I will thank you to correct in your next impression, I am re- 
ported to have said that ‘* I should be glad to see tin in any quantity in the 
Prince of Wales Mine, but did not think so.’’ Thewords I used were—‘ [ should 
be glad to see tin in paying quantities in the 55 and 65 fm. levels west, but I did 
not think so.”” Seeing that we are raising tin from the deep levels in Prince of 
Wales Mine, and erecting machinery to return it, the error in the paragraph 
referred to will be evident.—Jwne 5, JOHN GIFFORD, 


(For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 


__ 








ROCHE CONSOLS TIN MINING COMPANY. 


Having surveyed and reported on most of the miaes in the neighbourhood of 
the Roche Consols several times, as well as lately, [ feel more confidence in ex- 
pressing my opinion, the developments making fully bearing out my predictions, 
These mines are situated on the south-western arm of the Belovely Beacon hill, 
and are the most northerly of the prosperous mines constituting the Castle an 
Diuas district. These are the Castle an Dinas, Great Royalton, Bryn Royalton, 
and the Bryn Mines. In close proximity is also the Beacon Mine, on the east. 
All of these have been anciently wrought to the water level, as small private 
and independent adventures, by poor tinners, without the aid of any but the 
rudest appliances. Their histories have been lost in oblivion, but the immense 
number and extent of their works, burrows, &c., now remaining fully attest 
their former richness, These palpable evidences have been amply confirmed by 
the prosecutions at the before-mentioned mines. ‘The geological features and 
strata in this extensive sett (a mile on the course of the lodes, and three-quarters 
on the north and south) are somewhat extraordinary. At the apex of the bill 
a patch of granite crops out from the great granitic boss, constituting the hill 
as the base rock of it, as well as the entire district. The Roche Consols, though 
in the clay-slate formation, being nearer the granite than either of the series, 
in my opinion stands in the best position as a tin producing mine. From si- 
milar formations the richest tin ore known has been derived, and as your lodes 
approach the junction of the rocks I anticipate they will very materially in- 
crease in value, Parallel instances in St. Just may be quoted in proof, as at 
Boscaswell Downs, Botallack, Spearne Moor, and other very rich tin mines, 
The entire hill of Belovely Beacon may be said to consist of stanniferous strata 
from the very summit, where is found an extraordinary deposit of tin ore tothe 
base, at which is the world-renowned Goss Moor Stream Works, whence mil- 
lions have been realised. The lodes discovered are five in number, besides a 
huge stanniferous elvan (felspathic rock) ; this latter is of the utmost import- 
ance to the property, as wherever the lodes come in contact therewith rich de- 
posits of tin ore may be confidently relied on. From an examination of the 
property, by surface indications, and by the “old men’s’’ burrows, I doubt not 
several other lodes will be discovered as you develope the mine, especially contra 
lodes. Considerable work has been well and quickly done by the present com- 
pany. Satisfactory discoveries and abundant testimonies have been made— 
quite enough to warrant the erection of the capital 3-in. cylinder engine, now 
nearly complete ; this will suffice for pumping your water, and likewise for 
driving your stamping machines. The tin ore being easily crushed, you may 
make large returus; and when time has been afforded to lay open ground to 
stope the tin, and work on tribute the Roche Consols will become a dividend 
mine, even should tin be reduced in value, but of which at the present time 
there does not appear to be any prospect. The dues, one-eighteenth, are ex- 
tremely moderate for a mine with such excellent chances and precedents ; good 
parish roads exist for transit of ores and materials, no damages will have to be 
paid for tenants’ loss beyond a mere trifle. Asa whole, the Roche Consols pre- 
sents a fine opportunity to investore or speculators to enter on tin production 
under no ordinary chances of success, I cordially and candidly recommend my 
friends to do s0o.—GEORGE HENWOOD, M.E,. 





Guipr To INvestors,— Messrs. Lavington and Pennington’s 
“ Monthly Circular and Record of Investments” for Jane contains an excellent 
collection of information of interest to capitalists, and with reference to tram- 
way shares they observe that the working of tramways is proved to be compa- 
ratively inexpensive, and the low fares at which they profitably carry passen- 
gers will not only monopolise the traffice of the omnibuses and cabs in the dis- 
tricts through which they pass, but will also secure the patronage of a large pro- 
portion ef the public at present using the various suburban lines of railway. An 
improvement in the cumbrous out-of-fashion omnibus has long been desired, and 
the trams will unquestionably create a trade of their own from that class which 
has hitherto ignored the slowspeed and uncomfortable accommodation afforded 








fit of 75,0001, a year, and the tradition holds that Sir Carbery Pryse, one of the 
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by the older conveyance. Upon these grounds it appears to us reasonable to 
argue a prosperous career for the tramways of the metropolis, and a consequent 
realisation of good profits, causing an advance in the price of shares. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN TIN-DRESSING, 


The improvements in dressing mineral after it has been brought to 
surface have been so numerous that it is not unusual for inventions 
containing really useful arrangements to be passed by without re- 
ceiving that amount of attention to which their merits entitle them ; 
but this is scarcely likely to occur when, as in the case of Mr. CHAs, 
Cou.om’s Patent Self-Acting Revolving Frame, it is claimed that 
the machine does the work of more than 12 ordinary hand frames, 
does it better, and costs less to erect; and that itsaves from 11s. per 
day in labour, besides recovering tin, lead, and other finely-pulverised 
minerals at a good profit, which would not pay by any other process, 
The improvement appears to consist in giving the buddle the smallest 
possible amount of convexity or concavity, for the inventor claims 
both, in order to retain a sufficient depth of water upon the table to 
thoroughly immerse all particles, and cause them to find their places 
only according to their specific gravity; he thus avoids the difficulty 
that might otherwise occur from the slightly different size of the par- 
ticles treated. Hitherto the apparatus has been principally applied 
to the treatment of slime tin, for which the machine was chiefly con- 
structed; but it is considered to be equally applicable to the treat- 
ment of gold and silver. In fact, all pulverised metallic ores, and in 
using the machine, treating the stuff direct from the stamps, it is an 
admirable classifier, delivering the various gradesinto their appointed 
receivers, each with a considerably higher percentage of metallic ores 
than can be done by any other apparatus, and leaving the tailings 
worthless, 

The opinions upon the machine given by practical men are most 
favourable; Mr, J, Simmons, the mineral agent for the Duchy of 
Cornwall, writes, for example, that he considers the principle good, 
and that it is the best self-acting frame he has seen in operation, 
The delivery of the stuff, he says, on the table is more regular than 
can be done on the hand frame, and the separation by the action of 
water, in its revolving motion, and washing down of the tin in its 
first and second covers at certain portions of its course, together 
with the fact that it may be constantly kept working without loss of 
time, and that it may be so erected that one boy only can supply 
several at the same time, gives it all the elements of success, and 
considering the cheapness at which they can be worked (after erec- 
tion) is a great recommendation to their introduction, Mr, W. An- 
drewartha, mineral agent to Sir Massey Lopes, Bart., believes that 
every man practically acquainted with tin-dressing will say that 
for dressing slimes of all classes it surpasses every apparatus yet 
used, Capt. Joseph Mitchell, agent to Bedford Consols, much ap- 
proves of the machine, and from its efficiency and great economy 
believes it will prove the greatest boon to tin-dressing yet intro- 
duced ; it will save nine-tenths of the cost in labour to all who use 
it, and he can recommend its use in every tin mine with confidence. 
These opinions are confirmed by several others of equal authority 
and experience, so that there can be no doubt that the invention will 
speedily come into extensive use, 





IRON PAPER. 

In the Great Exhibition of 1851 an American specimen of iron 
paper was first exhibited, A lively competition in iron rolling ensued 
among British iron manufacturers, excited by the above challenge 
from America, as to the thinness to which steel could be rolled cold. 
Mr, Gillott rolled sheets the average thickness of which was the 1800th 
part of aninch, In other words, 1800 sheets piled upon each other 
would collectively measure an inch in thickness, whilst the thinnest 
tissue paper to be purchased in the stationers’ shops measured the 
1200th part of an inch, 

These yery thin iron sheets are perfectly smooth and easy to write 
on, although porous when held up to a good light. It may not be 
out of place, considering the great interest that is taken by those 
connected with that great branch of industry, the iron trade, to give a 
few curious particulars as to the extent iron can be welded, and the 
thin sheets that can be rolled out, Brother Jonathan little thought 
what a hubbub would be created in the old country when from Pitts- 
burg he sent that wonderful letter, written on a sheet made from 
iron, which took no less than 1000 sheets to make 1 in. in thickness, 
the dimensions being 8 in, by 5} in,, or a surface of 44 in., and weigh- 
ing 69 grains, The fact had no sooner made its appearance in print 
than Britain’s sons began to work, and soon we heard of a sheet 
containing the same number of surface inches, but weighing only 
4 grains, had been made at the Marshfield Iron Works, Llanelly, 
Carmarthenshire, being exactly one-third less in weight. But soon 
the Welsh leek had to give way to the rose of England, for Stafford- 
shire was anxious to take its wonted lead. The Hope Ironworks 
succeeded in making a sheet of 11 surface inches, weighing but 
89 grains, which, reduced to the American and Welsh standard of 
44 in., gives about 33 grains; Messrs. R, Williams and Co., 69 in., 
49 grains; reduced to the same standard, about 31 grains, For a 
time Staffordshire wears the belt, but Wales becomes very restless, 
and is anxious for the honour of St, David; so further attempts 
must be made. Marshficld comes again into the field. They suc- 
ceeded in making one sheet, 8 in, by 53 in., or a surface of 44 in, of 
the astounding weight of 23} grains only, which required no less 
than 2583 sheets to make | in, in thickness ; another sheet, 8 in, by 
6 in,, or 48 surface inches, weighed 25 grains, but brought to the 
standard of 44 in. gives but 23 grains, and requires 2950 sheets to 
make Lin, in thickness. The Pontardawe Tinworks next come into 
the field with a sheet 14} by 7 5-16ths, or a surface of 115:17 in., 
weighing 60 grains; but being reduced to 44 in. is 24} grains—a 
trifle heavier than the Marshfield, but Pontardawe claims 3799 sheets 
to make | in, in thickuess, 

We now come to the climax. The mill-manager of Messrs. W. 
Hallam and Co., of the Upper Forest Tin Works, near Swansea, has 
succeeded in making a sheet of the finest appearance and thinnest 
that has ever yet been seen by mortal eye. The iron from which the 
sheet was rolled was made on the premises. It was worked in a 
finery with charcoal and the usual blast; afterwards taken to the 
hammer, to be formed into a regular flat bottom ; from thence con- 
veyed to the balling-furnace, and when sufficiently heated taken to 
the rolls, lengthened, and cut by shears into proper lengths, piled up, 
and transferred to the balling-furnace again; when heated it was 
passed through the rolls, back again into the balling-furnace, and 

when duly brought to the proper pitch was taken to the rolls, and 
made into a thorough good bar, Such is the history in connection 
with the forge department. It was then taken to the tin-mills, and 
rolled till it was supposed to be thinner than 23 grains, afterward 
passed through the cold rolls to give it the necessary polish, and now 
it stands on record as the thinnest sheet of iron ever rolled. The 
sheet in question is 10 in, by 54 in., or 55 in, in surface, and weighs 
but 20 grains, which being brought to the standard of 8 in, by 5} in., 
or 44 surface inches, is but 16 grains, or 30 per cent. less than any 
previous effort, and requires at least 4800 to make 1 in, in thickness, 





MULTITUBULAR BOILERS,—The invention of Mr, CG, 3RADSHAW, 
Thrapston, consists in bringtng forward the cylindrical part of the boi «r con- 
taining the botler tubes, 80 as to expose a part of its outward cylindrical sur- 
face to the direct action of the fire-box, instead of having it outside tue fire- 
box, as In the present system. The ends of the boiler tubes, which terminate in the 
fire. box, pass through a plate of the same circumference as the boiler. This 
plate serves for their support, and has a provision for the passage of the flames 
aud heat, as usual. 


ARTIFICIAL FUEL,—Mr, R, WALKER, Sunderland, proposes to take 
fine screenings of coal, or the small of coal, or what is known as coal “ duff,” 
pulverises it, by means of *‘ edge runners,” in a mortar or loam mill, and mixes 
with it while under such treatment either ordinary coal tar, or pitch, or dead 
oll, or the residuum of shale oil refinings, or of petroleum. 


DIRECT-ACTING ENGINES.—By the invention of Mr. H, Vosprr; 


Southsea, the slide-valve is actuated by means of a lever, one arm of which is 


suitably jointed to the rod of the slide-valve, and the other arm is connected to 
a rod working in the piston-rod of the engine, made hollow through a great 
The lever moves on a centre or fulcrum on 


- of ita length for that purpose. 
a bearing attached toa suitable part of the engine, and at the upper end of the 
rod, in the hollow piston-rod, is fixed a collar. = 


By this arrangement, when the 
piston of the engine arrives at nearly the end of its stroke, it strikes against 


end of the lever, which thus moves on its centre, and consequently moves the 
slide-valve by means of its rod, so as to cut off the steam from one port and open 
the other port, through which the steam now enters, driving back the piston, 
and the solid portion of its rod in returning strikes against the said collar 
and moves the yalve in the bry direction to that hereinbefore described, 
thus keeping up the motion of the engine. The hollow piston-rod is provided 
with suitable buffers when required. An ordinary cylinder piston and slide- 
valve are employed. 








FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


The state of the Belgian iron trade has experienced little change. 
The blast-furnaces and rolling-mills dispose of their products with 
regularity ; nevertheless, there is no extraordinary activity, and the 
conclusion of no great contract has yet been noted. M. Delattre— 
under whose direction the Renaissance works at Louvroil, near Mau- 
beuge, were constructed—has installed there a new patented appara- 
tus for sawing hot iron bars. The marked difference in favour of 
this new apparatus as compared with those in use hitherto consists 
in the mode of transmitting movement to the saw, properly so called. 
The apparatus also occupies a small space, is cheap in price, and 
works very regularly. The Bleyberg-es-Montzen Mines and Foun- 
dries Company has been puying this month a dividend of 4/. 4s, per 
share in respect of 1870. The Thy-le-Chateau Blast Furnaces and 
Forges Company will pay, July 1, a dividend upon its share capital 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. The Prince of Orange Iron 
Foundry Company, at La Haye, commenced the payment on Tues- 
day of a dividend of 51 fis. per share for 1870, The Wilhelmshutte 
Company for the Construction of Machinery, &c., has been paying a 
dividend for 1870 at the rate of 6} per cent, per annum. 

Advices from Sarrebruck state that the working of the collieries 
of that district, which was a good deal interrupted by the war which 
prevailed between France and Germany during the last five months 
of 1870, did not altogether regain its full activity in the first quarter 
of the year 1871, although the proprietors of the various workings 
endeavoured vigorously to re-commence operations. The great diffi- 
culties with which the coalowners had to contend in the months of 
January, February, and March this year were first an insufficient sup- 
ply of labour, and, secondly, irregularities in the railway service, 
which rendered it impossible to deliver promptly the coal which was 
extracted. The consequence of the state of affairs which prevailed 
was thatin the first quarter of 1871 the quantity of coal produced in 
the Sarrebruck basin only amounted to 14,119,410 quintals, as com- 
pared with 18,944,060 quintals in the corresponding period of 1870, 
showing a decrease this year of about 26 per cent, on the quantity 
raised in the first quarter of this year; 14,062,011 quintals were dis- 
posed of, or 4,636,358 quintals less than during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1870. The demand for Sarrebruck coal continues, however, 
good, and the working of the collieries will no doubt regain all its 
old importance as soon as the repatriation of the French prisoners 
of war is effected, and as soon as the working miners still perform- 
ing military service have exchanged their weapons for more peace- 
ful implements. 

The state of the Belgian coal trade appears likely to undergo a 
marked improvement. In a short time Paris will evidently be once 
more a very large consumer, and preparations are being made to 
supply the wants of the great city. Only one difficulty is appre- 
hended—a want of rolling stock on the railway lines ; if this diffi- 
culty arises, England may possibly take the place of Belgium upon 
the Parisian market, The supply of plant ou the Northern of France 
Railway is almost certain to prove inadequate, and Belgian indus- 
trials are becoming in favour of the English system, under which 
coalowners in some cases find their own plant, Prices of coal are 
sustained; those of coke are also firm. It is understood that im- 
portant contracts have been concluded with industrials in the eastern 
departments of France. 

Business in copper has been in a somewhat languishing state at 
Havre. Chilian in bars has made 66/, 16s, to 687. per ton, Paris con- 
ditions; refined Chilian in ingots, 77/. to 807.; pure Peruvian mine- 
rals, 712, to 72. per ton. United States copper (Baltimore and Lake 
Superior) has completely made default at Havre. At Marseilles, 
Toka is quoted at 68/.; Spanish, 70/.; refined Chilian and Peruvian, 
721.; rolled red copper in sheets, 782. per ton. The German copper 
markets present a favourable appearance, and a serious revival is 
anticipated now that the ordinary amount of labour is about to be 
restored to industrial pursuits, At Berlin there is no variation to 
report in prices. At Amsterdam, Russian has made 70 fis, to 70} fis, 
per cwt.; Drontheim, 42 fis. to 42} fls.; and English, 41 fis, to 41} fls, 
At Rotterdam, Russian (Crown) has realised 51 fls., and Drontheim 
50 fls, to 52 fls, At Havre tin continues to make default. Banca has 
been quoted at Marseilles at 138/., and English at 1482, per ton. The 
German tin markets have not presented any important changes. At 
Rotterdam the article has maintained its previous tone. Some 
transactions have taken place in Banca at 76fls. Billiton has been 
very scarce; disposable might be purchased at 75fls. Spanish lead 
has been quoted at Havre at 187, 16s, At Marseilles lead in saumons, 
first fusion, has realised 177. 14s.; ditto, second fusion, 177, 6s,; lead 
in shot, 202, 8s. per ton. The German lead markets have not pre- 
sented any very great variation, At Amsterdam soft lead has rea- 
lised 11 fils. to 11} fls. At Rotterdam, Stolberg and Eschweiler have 
realised 11 fls., and German lead of various marks 10} fils, The Ger- 
man zinc markets have been stationary, 





FOREIGN MINES, 


SIERRA ButTres(Gold).—The following has been received from the 
San Frauclsco agents :—Clean up for May: Receipts, $34,371 ; expenses, $16,273, 
Ecuipseé (Gold).—Telegram from Messrs, Balfour, Guthrie, and Co., 
the agents, San Francisco, June 5 :—** Lode bottom level $113 per 2000 Ibs,”’ 
SWEETLAND CREEK (Gold).—J. D. McLean, May 18: We are 
washing on the present run as constantly as the pipe-clay will admit of. The 
tunnel is progressing at the rateof about 1 ft. a shift ; the rock is rather favour- 
able. I am now fully convinced that I decided right to run it, and if the com- 
pany will exercise patience I know in the end they will be amply rewarded for 
the outlay. There is nothing of moment since my last. Everything is moving 
along smoothly. 

BIRDSEYE CREEK (Gold).—J: A. Stone (May 18), states that he 
had commenced to fit up the Uncle Sam claim, and would have it ready to com- 
m ence washing in about three weeks. He remarks, ** 1 am going to have a‘ Little 
G unt’ in the‘ Uncle Sam.’”’ 

UTAH (Silver).—(Zelegram) Captain Nancarrow : I confirm the 
vendor's statement in all material particulars, and strongly recommend the 
purchase of the property. I have carefully measured the ore actually in sight, 
and estimate the total quantity to be 15,000 tons. I have carefully sampled and 
assayed the various ores in the mine, and beg to state as the result of my tests 
that 3 tons of ore will produce 1 ton of argentiferous and auriferous lead, worth 
in Omaha $190 per ton. The cost of producing 1 ton of bullion, of placing the 
same in Omaha, and of refining should not under careful management exceed 
$100 per ton. Into whose name shall the property be conveyed? 

PaciFic (Gold).—H. Prideaux, May 16: I have the mine cleared 
of water, and am now clearing the 550 north-west level of dirt. I shall com- 
mence work to cut the lode under the sump-winze in two days; I think it will 
take about three weeks to cut this lode. I shall also commence driving a level 
on a lode in the 550 ft. cross-cut south. The ground in the cross-cut in the 
400 ft. level is still favourable. We had a little breakage at the sump-shaft, 
causing the men in the cross-cuts to be idle three days. The lode inthe United 
shaft has a very good appearance ; and, although not very rich, I think it will 
improve. I shall commence taking out ores next week to help pay the cost. The 
machinery is working well, and water not very quick. 

CAPE (Copper).—The directors have received despatches, The 
Spectakel, Koperberg, and Springbok reports are received. The first and second 
do not show any alterations of importance. At the last-named mine the 10fm. 
level, west of Nixon’s shaft, has been extended during the past month 3 fms. 
2 ft.4 in. through ground that will yield about 3 tons of rich copper ore per 
fathom ; the end at present is not looking so well, but still very promising, 
worth from 44 to 2 tons per fathom.—Tramway : Mr. Hall reports that the line 
continues to stand well, and the transport was increasing. Mr. Wild had ar- 
rived at Port Nolloth, and gives a favourable account of the state of affairs 
there. Bills of lading are received for 40 tons of regulus and 2 tons of metal. 
The Lynwood had arrived at Port Nolloth, and would have quick dispatch with 
full cargo, 360 tons, Shipments of regulus, &c., will continue to be made via 
Cape Town. 

PONTGIBAUD,—W. H. Rickard, June 1: Roure Mine: The 80metre 
level, south of Agnes’ shaft, is in a large lode of decomposed gneiss and gra- 
nular quartz, spotted with ore. The cross-cut east at this level advances satis- 
factorily. The 60 metre level south yields a little saving work, and the ends 
of the same level, north and south of cross-cut, on Virginie’s lode, yield some 
good ore, worth 44 ton per fathom each. The 20 metre level north, on thesame 


lode, yields a littie saving work; the 20 south yields 44 ton perfathom. The 
adit north yields 14% ton, but thesame level south is unproductive. The stollen 
south of Paul's shaft continues in disordered ground, and the lodeis poor. The 


intermediate level, south of same shaft, has opened a pretty good piece of tri- 
bute ground, worth \% ton of ore per tathom for a length of 10 metres; the pre- 
sentend is poor, The same level north is being pushed on to hole to a rise from 


2 
tons of good quality ore per fathom ; it is ina ce stro! regul 

and is undoubtedly a valuable discovery. Our 4 bute pitches pom the 
mine continue their usual yield.—La Grange: The 100 metre level, north of 
Nosky’s shaft, yields 14 ton of ore perfathom. Thetribute pitches in this mine, 
eight in number, have improved a little, on the whole, during the month— — 
Mioche: The 20 metre level, north of winze, continues to yield a little savii 
— F ote — a ee in = y of this level, yielding some 
ore stuff; a wo pitches in the back of the adit level yielding a 
* —_ My sore ——— ean. ” pry Se 

a Brousse: The metre level, south of Basset’s shaft, yields 2 tons of o1 
per fathom; the 100 south, % ton; the 80, in the same aircon, 34 ton; aud 
the 60,44 ton. The 40 north has a more kindly appearance, the lode strong and 
regular, The cross-cut in the 40 south is without change. Our tribute pitches 
in this mine continue to yield well.—Pranal: The 70 metre level north yields 
¥ ton of ore per fathom ; the same level, on the western part, 34 ton. The 70 
south is unproductive. The 50 north has entered a kindly lode, yielding good 
stones of ore; in the same level south the lode has been deranged by a slide, 
and is now unproductive. The 30 south is poor. The adit south of Bontoux’s 
shaft is in a large flookan, of ‘Sonek appearance. Our samplings have 
amounted to 277 tons.—St. Amant Roche-Savine, and Labrugére: At St. Amant, 
the plat in the 25 is pomaretes. and the driving of the cross-cut towards the lode 
pushed on with all possible speed. At Labrugére, the adit at Laplanche has 
[ape ney good stones of ore, but the lode is again deranged by a cross vein, and 
8 much softer for driving. At the Moulin de Lostier the lode continues to pre- 
sent a kindly appearance, being altogether 2 feet wide, having a branch of 
barytes, spotted with rich silver-lead ore, 8 in. wide, out of which we have picked 
some pretty good saving work. 
PESTARENA UNITED.—Thomas Roberts, James Mitchell, June 2: 
We consigned last evening to Signor Carlo Menozzi five ingots of gold, weighing 
9295 grammes, equal to 298 ozs. 19 dwts. 15 grs.; total for the month of May, 
18,696 grammes, equal to 600 ozs. 4 dwts. 16 grs, This gold was produced from 
787 tons of ore, as follows :—172 tons amalgamated at Pestarena Mines by the 
small mills, produced 143 ozs. 13 dwts. 21 grs.; 85 tons of more inferior ore from 
Pestarena, mixed with 2844 tons of ore from Cani Mine, treated at Battigio es- 
tablishment, gave 37 ozs. 8 dwts. 8 grs.; and 501% tons from Val Toppa Mine, 
amalgamated at the establishments, yielded 420 ozs. 2 dwts. 11 grs.—. fees! Val 
Toppa: The end driving south from the cross-cut in No. 1 level, on the western 
part of the quartz lode, is decreased in value, producing at present 4 tons per 
fathom, at 7 dwts. per ton; but the end north of the cross-cut has improved in 
richness, yielding 8 tons I< fathom, worth 1% oz. perton. We have for the 
present suspended the end driving north on this lode in No. 2 level, and put the 
men to sink to communicale to a cross-cut, which has reached the lode a little 
below the level ; when this communication is effected, which will be in the course 
of a few days, we shall resume driving the end north. The end driving south 
on the new lode is producing 10 tons per fathom, worth 10 dwts. per ton. We 
expect to communicate this end with theend driving north from the No. 3cross- 
cut this month, which will ventilate this part of the mine, and lay open a lon 
piece of stoping ground. Wehavesuspended sinking the winze in this level, and 
have commenced to sink a new winze opposite No. 4cross-cut, and found the lode 
to be exceedingly rich, worth by trial 5 ozs. per ton. An assay of a stone from 
this winze gave 22 ozs. of gold per ton. We shall push on the sinking of this 
winze with all speed, to come down on the intermediateend between Nos. 2 and 3 
levels, where the lode yields in the end 8 tons, at 1 oz. per ton. 
The winze on the flat lode, under No. 2 level, is producing 12 tons per fathom, 
at 18 dwts. per ton. No.1 stope, on this lode, is yielding 12 tons per fathom, at 
1 oz. per ton ; and No. 2 stope, 8 tons per fathom, at 12 dwts. The stope north 
and south of winze, in the bottom of No. 2 level, on the new lode, is producing 
12 tons per fathom, at 12 dwts. perton. The intermediate end south, between 
Nos. 2 and 3 levels, on the great quartz lode, continues to open up ground of the 
estimated value of 12 tons, at 1 oz. per ton. In No.8 level, the lode in the end 
driving north from the second cross-cut west is at present disordered, yielding 
8 tons, at 6 dwts.; and the end south 7tons, at 7dwts. No change in the cross- 
cut west. We have suspended the rise in the back of No. 4, on the side lode, and 
have commenced to drive north in No.3 level. to communicate to the rise in 
No. 5 level. During the past month we have met with occasional good stones 
of ore in the end south.—Acquavite Mine: The 55 end, driving south, presents 
better indications than it has for some time past, and letting of water; the end 
is not far distant from the line of ore gone down in the bottom of the 46. The 
55 end, driving north, yields 7 tons per fathom, worth 10 dwts. perton. The 
stope in the back of the 46 yields 6 tons, at 15 dwts. per ton. The 46 end south 
is poor. The stope in the bottom of the 33 fm. level yields 6 tons, at 1 oz. per 
ton. The 33 end, driving south, yields 5 tons, at 10 dwts. The whim shaft is 
now completed to within 9 metres of the 33. The stope in the bottom of the 23 
north yields 5 tons, at 10 dwts. per ton. In the cross-cut west, towards No, 2 
level, the ground is more favourable for driving. The stope in the back of the 
23 south yields 4 tons, at 1 oz. perton. The 23 end south yields 3 tons, at7 dwts, 
per ton.—Boundary : The stope in the bottom of the 20 fm, level yields 7 tons, 
at 15 dwts. per ton.—Peschiera: The end driving north in the 33, on No.5 lode, 
yields stones of ore. The end driving north in the 33, on No. 2 lode, yields 
3 tons, at 1% oz. per ton. The stope in the back of this level yields 5 tons, at 
16 dwts. The stope in the bottom of the 46, on No.2 lode, yields 4 tons per {m., 
at loz. perton. The north incline shaft, sinking under the 80 fm. level, yields 
7 tons, at 10z. The stope south of shaft, in the bottom of the 80, ylelds 7 tone, 
atloz. The stope in the bottom of the 75 yields 8 tons, at 14% oz. per ton. 
— Telegram from Signor Franzi, Pallanza, Italy, June 5 :—601 ozs. of gold, 
obtained from 787 tons of ore, for the month of May, April return, 526 ozs., 
from 768 tons of ore. 
VAL ANTIGORIA (Gold).—Thos, Roberts, June 2: The lode in the 
30 fm. level end south is about 8 in. wide, producing stones of ore; in the past 
month wecut some water in this end, and have drained the 20 fm. level end 
south. The lode in the stopes in the back of the 30 is not looking so well as it 
did last month, apparently a poor floor making over the back. eshall ina 
few days get up again into more ore above this floor, as seen in the south end 
of the winze. We shall this month commence another stope in the back of the 
30, where we estimate the lode will yield 3 tons of ore per fathom, worth 10 dwts, 
er ton. In the past month we opened a new stope in the roof of the incline 
shaft between the 20 and 30; the lode in this stope yields at present 244 tons of 
ore per fathom. The 20 fm. level end south bids fair for a speedy improvement, 
as of late a drooper coming down from the western side will intersect the lode; . 
the end yields at present % ton of ore perfathom. The lodein the stopes in 
the back of the 20 yields 2 tons of ore per fathom ; we have set a winze in the 
bottom of this level for the purpose of ventilating the 20 and 30 fm, level ends 
south, also to open up the ground between these levels to commence with; the 
lode is small, with good stones of ore. This winze will no doubt pass down 
through some floors of grt ghee meh ground. The ore amalgamated in the 
past month, 54% tons; gold produced, 759 grammes, equal to 24 ozs. 8 dwts, 
3 grs. ; consigned the same in one ingot to Signor Carlo Menozzi on June 1. 


[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.) 





THE CAPE,—Favourable reports continue to be received from the 
diamond-fields, and the latest telegrams state that the finds had lately been 
numerous and valuable. Intelligence had also been received of the discovery 
of gold by an experienced Australian, Mr. Dunn, in the vicinity of Swellendam, 
about 200 miles from Cape Town. Mr. Donn had confirmed the reports which 
have been in circulation for years that gold exists in the portion of the colony 
referred to, and has unearthed specimens at Kars River, Bredasdorp, Malagas, 
and Glenbarry. A systematic search was being instituted at these places to 
solve the problem whether gold can be obtained there in paying quantities. 


WHITE PINE, NEVADA.—Some 20 mines have been started during 
the week, and one more mill (the Stanford) has commenced running; there is 
no lack of ore, out and ready for sending to the mill. Treasure Hill is crowded 
with huge dump piles. Many new discoveries have been made during the week, 
Smelting works, which for a long time have remained idle, are being placed in 
repair, and many improvements made. Work continues in the new shaft on 
Eberhardt ground ; the rail track to the tramway, 600 ft., is completed. Original 
Hidden Treasure never looked better, the new south shaft still going down 
through ore; about 300 tons on the dumps ready for the mill. In Ward Beecher 
Consolidated the main shaft is down 75 ft., with indications of ledge at hand, 
South Aurora still sends ore to Stanford mill; the daily yield averages 45 tons. 
Silver Wave raises 20 tons daily ; worked at Swansea mill. High grade ore body 
in Virginia holds out. General Lee tunnel is in 30 ft.; for the last 12 ft, through 
ore. North Iccberg tunnel shows high grade ore for 8 ft. on each side. Empire 
opens up wide, with good ore. Old Combination Company’s mines look finely ; 
200 tons of oreon dumps. Charter Oak is worked under lease. Silver Pilate has 
much ore on the dumps. Truckee hasstarted up work under the new purchaser. 
Live Yankee ore assayed $217, average sample. Pocotillo prospects improve 
daily. Of the base metal mines, Lucky Boy shaft is down 80 ft. ; raises 14g tons 
of ore daily, which assays $140; three men are working. Margaret has sta 
work in earnest after much cleaning up. Caroline shows a silver brick every 
week. The high grade ore in Alhambra holds out, and the vein grows wider. 
The lower drift in C. T. Fay is in good ore all the way. 

OUTSIDE DISTRIOTS.—Tem Piute mill is in constant operation, and another 
is projected. Troy mill will be finished bythe end of June. Piermont mill has 
ore enough out to last some time. The Mineral Hill property has been sold to 
an English company ; the mill turned out $120,000 in bullion last month. 

MILLS AND FURNACES.—Stanford mill started up Monday on South Ane 
ore; it works 50 tons daily. Big Smoky mill has plenty of ore on hand, and is 
engaged for the whole season. Oasis is running on Ward Beecher ore ; Bwaneet 
on Silver Wave. The engine and boiler for the Monte Cristo are on the Lew . 
Manhattan will be in trim this week. Metropolitan runs steadily. Big Smo f 
furnace is ready for work. The repairs in Alsop Works are nearly complete : 
It is said that the Rothschild Works will start up this month.—Scientisic Pres 
(San Francisco), May 13. 


A NEw TUNNELING MACHINE.—Col. Von Schmidt, of Sa 
cisco, has invented a machine for tunnel-boring; a machine which is 
to meet the requirements of the latest scheme extant, the Tahoe water ‘iia. 
According to the Bulletin, the machine is constructed upon the Severance te 
mond drill principle, but in the mode of application the machine differs -. 
rially from all others now in use. The Von Schmidt drill will consist of oiv. 
cular wheel, 8 ft. in diameter. Imbedded in the rim of the wheel, each eeotre 
ing on its own account, will be 24 diamond drills, 1 foot apart. In as 18 
of the wheel, according to the model, is a single drill—and this is nme tions 
advance of the other drills. The wheel is calculated to make 800 revo vt ue 
per minute, the drills revolving at a higher rate of speed. The periphery wide 
tunnel will be on the scale of 8 ft. ; the groove cut by the drills will be 2 i. per 
and 3 ft. deep. It is intended to load the centre hole alone, then run The 
chine back on the track, and raise the lower half of the wheel on hinge. ne is 
blast is fired, and the great cheese of rock crumbles in pieces. The = ame 
constructed so as to admit of 3 ft. space inside the wheels, between ~ tebris 
work and the bed of the tunnel, thus giving facilities for removing t cael air. 
afforded by aninner car track. The machine will be driven by pee Pre joel 
With the aid of the machine Colonel Von Schmidt is of opinion that Mining 
complete the Lake Tahoe tunnel within two years.—Engineering anc 
Journal (New York). ‘ream . 

Messrs. Nicholls, Mathews, and Co., of Tavistock, are shipping 
quantity of machinery for the tin mines of Portugal. 
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the stollen ; the lode is much disordered, and at this time unproductive. The 





the collar, carrying it forward a short distance, and with it the rod fixed to one 


lode cut in the adit level at the mill is much improved in value, now worth 


n'cations are requested to he addressed.—June 10, 1871. 








